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Enfieldiana 


THE HEART OF THE MASCOMA VALLEY—ENFIELD, TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW. 


By G. 





m@ distinct and compre- 
hensive are the physical 
characteristics of the ter- 
ritory that describes the 
limits of the town of En- 
field, that it is wholly and pleasingly 
unlike any other locality in the state. 
Grandeur and majesty are the domi- 
nant traits of one locality; the rug- 
gedness and strength of the pictur- 
esque of another; the ocean’s shore 
and surf, and turbulent headland pre- 
vail in a third, but here, in this heart 
of the Mascoma valley, nature reigns 
in a constant, never-changing mood 
of peace, beauty, and harmony. Here 
the beautiful and the picturesque 
blend without discordant note, the 
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hills are verdure-clad in luxuriant 
growth, the most sought for phases 
of nature abound, and every farm- 
stead and home face the rising and 
coursing sun. All the influences of 
nature’s aspects that here abide con- 
spire to create placidity of mind and 
soul-satisfying conditions. 

For more than a century Enfield 
has been the chosen abiding place of 
one of the country’s largest commu- 
nities or settlements of that ecclesias- 
tical sect called Shakers, a cardinal 
principle of whose organization is that 
‘* mine is thine and thine is mine,’’ or, 
in other words, communism in actu- 
ality. The keynote of these loving 
and lovable people is peace and good 

















fraternity or community home it was 
but natural that they should desire a 
spot where nature was in its most 
homelike and heart-alluring forms. 
That the result of their search was 
the selection of Enfield is a fact of 
widest significance. 

The Enfield Shakers tilled their 
fertile hillside slopes, and from south 
to north for a distance of two miles 
they made the fields yield of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, that thereby 
their homes might be all the more 
abodes of peace and plenty. Great 
orchards, planted by a generation of 
long ago, clothe the hillsides, and 
mammoth old buildings still stand as 
firm and strong as ever, and will so 
remain for generations to come. 

But the Enfield Shakers are yearly 
growing less in number, for they re- 
ceive only now and then an accession 
to their ranks, and the great majority 
that now remain have reached or are 
near to the Psalmist’s allotted years. 
Already the so-called ‘‘ South family’’ 
has sold its lands and other realty to 
those not of the faith. 
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The Famous Shaker Bridge across Mascoma Lake 
will. In their original seeking for a 


But should extinction, as now seems 
probable, be the fate of the Enfield 
Shakers, the fact will ever remain 
that they bettered the world and hu- 
manity in having lived. The mem- 
ory that will survive of the good they 
did will be pure, sweet, wholesome, 
and enduring. 

The great physical feature of En- 
field is its Mascoma lake, at once one 
of the handsomest, and, withal, best- 
environed sheets of water that dot the 
landscape of all New England. The 
land around its whole shore circum- 
ference lies clean and dry, and free 
from swamp, bog, or stagnant wet. 
It was along the western shore that 
the Shakers finally settled and de- 
veloped their magnificent properties. 
The Mascoma valley, beginning to 
the eastward and extending to the 
Connecticut river, has its mid-dis- 
tance in Mascoma lake, like the prin- 
cipal setting in a line of gold. It is 
fully five miles in length, with width 
varying from one quarter to more 
than two miles. At one of its nar- 
rowest widths the lake is spanned by 
a bridge built by the Shakers in the 
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first half of the last century, and still 
seemingly in perfect condition. The 
magnitude of this Shaker bridge, as 
it is called, and the substantial nature 
of its construction place it among the 
interesting sights of New Hampshire. 
How great it was as an undertaking 
is shown by the action of Enfield, as 
a town, in paying over to the Shakers 
almost sixty thousand dollars when it 
decided to assume the ownership of 
the bridge. 

Unlike the lot of most towns and 
cities, Enfield has its Mascoma lake 
right at the doors of its homes instead 
of at a distance, as is in many in- 
stances. The value of this proximity 
of the lake to street and domicile is 
inestimable. The Shaker bridge and 
the highway that skirts the western 
shore and encircles its spacious head- 
waters make accessible its larger por- 
tion by foot or carriage. 

Nature’s lavishness in a bestowal 
of gifts upon Enfield finds additional 
exemplification in the presence within 
her limits of Crystal lake and Goose 
pond. The first named is in that part 
of the town called Lockehaven. In 
addition to its charming natural ma- 


rine parks, Enfield’s hills, which 
hem it in upon every side, give it an 
added glory and variety of scenery 
that always pleases and cheers the 
soul of man. The highways that 
wind around and over these hills and 
thread their way through the inter- 
vening valleys, afford opportunities 
for carriage drives or jatints afoot that 
are of surpassing interest and charm. 
Should one, however, prefer the level 
road to hill or mountain way, then 
upon every hand can such a road be 
found. Itis through this region that 
the Mascoma river flows, sometimes 
in the open, then again it hides itself 
in some wooded glen, from whence it 
springs at an unlooked for point, and, 
lingering a little as it accepts the right 
of way across a sunlit meadow, it all 
at once leaps from its reverie and 
dashes into woods whose trees over- 
hang its banks and darken its waters. 
But everywhere is beauty, gaiety, 
and life. The lover of nature in all 
its most pleasing moods cannot fail to 
find these at their best within the 
realms of Enfield. 

Contrary to what one would natur- 
ally think, the woods and hills of 





Beautifui Crystal Lake, Lockehaven, Enfield. 
Photo. W. H. Manahan, ¥r., Hillsborough, N. H. 
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Enfield constitute one of the best 
hunting grounds in all New Hamp- 
shire. In the short open season for 
deer that closed December 1, 1903, 
no less than twenty-two deer were 
killed within the limits of the town. 
Foxes and hares are comparatively 
plenty, and wild ducks seek the wa- 
ters of Mascoma and Crystal lakes 
throughout the season. This abun- 
dance of wild game in and about En- 
field is an evidence of the locality’s 


community, and one that has come to 
be widely known for its wealth and 
general prosperity. Suchit has been 
in the past and such it is to-day. 
There is no sign of stagnation. 
Rapid as has been the growth of the 
town it is in no sense a boom growth, 
but certain, sure, and permanent. 

No town in all New England can 
surpass Enfield in a proportionate 
number of men of all ages who more 
worthily represent the best there is in 





On the Mascoma River 


natural resources and ability to sus- 
tain life. 

The Enfield of to-day is one of the 
most prosperous towns in New Hamp- 
shire. Its population is about two 
thousand, which is a marked increase 
during the past decade. It is the 
commercial center for an extensive 
outlying territory, and these commer- 
cial interests are continuously ex- 
panding. Its industrial interests rep- 
resent woolen, lumber, grain, and 
other plants. 

Enfield’s population is one that 
counts in quality as well as in quan- 
tity. It has ever been an industrious 


American citizenship and manhood. 
The visitor in Enfield is quick to note 
the character of the life prevailing 
there. He notes with an ever-increas- 
ing admiration the number and neat- 
ness of the individual homes, and the 
absence of all those conditions so in- 
dicative that life is a struggle and a 
drudgery. 

The farming interests of Enfield are 
presumably the equal of any in New 
Hampshire. The land is naturally 
fertile and productive, and highly 
improved. Now that the town has a 
future big with an assurance as a 
popular summer home, the increase 
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of this business will open an ever- 
expanding home market for all farm 
products. The farms themselves will 
become all the more sought for as 
summer homes, for, to repeat that 
already said, the scenery, the topo- 
graphical traits, the possibilities, op- 
portunities, and advantages of Enfield 
are not only great and abundant, but 
they are distinct, and in no wise a 
copy of other portions of New Hamp- 
shire or New England. It is most 


site for a reservoir, and one was ob- 
tained free from the possibility of 
sewage contamination. The supply 
is mainly from mountain springs, 
flowing into a twenty-acre reservoir 
distant less than two miles from the 
village. The decision to build the 
works, and the carrying of them for- 
ward to so speedy a completion was a 
bit of courage and enterprise that do 
credit to all concerned. The precinct, 
for funds, issued bonds to the amount 





emphatically ‘‘ Enfieldiana,” and the 
possibilities for Enfield’s growth are 
simply without limit. 

What manner of people constitute 
the population of this village and pre- 
cinct finds expression in the fact that 
in the last year (1903) they completed 
a public water-works system at a cost 
of $45,000. Agitation of the scheme 
began, was fostered by a practically 
unanimous sentiment, and took form 
in the appointment of a board of 
water commissioners consisting of 
Everett B. Huse, Fred A. Fogg, and 
Henry W. Flanders. Extreme care 
was exercised in the selection of a 
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of $45,000, to mature in twenty years, 
and bear interest at three and a half 
per cent., and already these water 
bonds sell at a premium in spite of 
the low rate of interest. 

Enfield is an electrically lighted 
community, and it has its miles of 
thoroughly built sidewalks. 

The precinct has Congregational, 
Catholic, Methodist, Episcopal, and 
Universalist societies and churches. 
Its public school system is well main- 
tained, as goes without saying, and 
those of its boys and girls who seek a 
higher preparatory education than is 
afforded by the town schools can se- 
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cure it by attendance at Kimball 
Union academy, Meriden, or the 
Rockland Military academy, West 
Lebanon, both of which are adjacent 
towns, while Hanover, the home of 
Dartmouth college, joins Enfield on 
the north. The town is thus ex- 
tremely well favored as respects edu- 
cational facilities. 


G. A. R., Farragut Woman’s Relief 
corps, and selectmen’s rooms, besides 
the library proper. In its possession 
Enfield has a library and building all 
paid for by the munificence of its own 
citizens, and free from the obligations 
that would have been incurred by the 
acceptance of the offered help of those 
not resident or native of the town. 





Public Library Building 


Bearing close relation to the matter 
in the preceding paragraph is the 
story of yet another undertaking by 
the people of the town, which signifi- 
cantly presents their dominant spirit, 
their tastes, and their willingness to 
help one another. This was the con- 
struction of the Enfield public library 
building, comprehending in its scope 
a soldiers’ memorial hall, a public 
hall, rooms for Farragut post, No. 52, 


The library building is a frame struc- 
ture of three stories, including a base- 
ment that is almost wholly above 
ground. Inthe basement is the heat- 
ing plant, and in addition a perfectly 
equipped kitchen and spacious dining 
hall. On the street floor is the library 
with reception room, reference room, 
and stack or book room. Across the 
hallway from the library is the select- 
men’s room and record vault. Be- 
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yond the library are the G. A. R. 
rooms, and next beyond these those 
of the Woman’s Relief corps. The 
rooms of both these associations are 
splendidly equipped and appointed. 
On the third floor is the public hall, 
or opera house. 

The scheme of the public library 
building had its origin in a proposal 
submitted at the annual town-meet- 
ing, March, 1900, by Henry Cum- 
ings, he offering the town twelve 
hundred dollars for the construction 
of the building on certain conditions. 
The town accepted the conditions 
named, and George E. Whitney and 
Lorenzo D. Dunbar were selected 
with Mr. Cumings as members of a 
committee. At the first meeting of 
the committee Mr. Whitney pro- 
posed that the plans be enlarged so 
as to include a public hall, and 
showed his personal belief in the 
idea by offering to give one thousand 
dollars, unconditionally, save that 
the hall be of adequate size for the 
public need. Then the local post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
made a further offer of one thousand 
dollars on condition that the post and 
relief corps should have rooms. All 
these propositions were accepted by 
the town, and the work on the con- 
struction of the building began. Its 
plans were drawn by C. W. Flan- 
ders & Co., and the same firm was 
its builders. Later Mr. Whitney 
contributed the additional sum of 
five hundred dollars, and Mr. Cum- 
ings, three hundred dollars. 
Smaller sums aggregating a total of 
one thousand dollars were paid in by 
other individuals and the town paid 
the balance. The entire cost was 
about ten thousand dollars. 

The hall in the building was 


named in honor of Mr. Whitney. A 
memorial window in the library 
reference room bears the name of 
“Henry Cumings,” and still 
another in the building is to the 
memory of Enfield’s sons who offered 
their lives for the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

The library contains a total of four 
thousand books, and the sum of two 
hundred dollars is expended annu- 
ally for new publications. The libra- 
rian is Miss Ella M. Pattee, and she 





Delivery Room, Public Library. 


is one who administers the affairs of 
the library with consummate skill. 
She is also a library trustee, and as 
such was the first woman to be 
elected by the vote of its citizens to a 
public office in Enfield. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ Show me the 
cemetery of town or city and I will 
tell the kind of people that live in 
such city or town.’’ Enfield has in 
its Oak Grove cemetery one of the 
best cared for places of its kind in the 
state. The cemetery association has 
a perpetual care fund of seven thou- 
sand dollars. The superintendent in 
charge is Wallace Putnam, and the 
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secretary and treasurer is Warren C. 
Clough, these two, with L. D. Dun- 
bar, E. B. Huse, and H. F. Morrill, 
constitute the standing committee. 
The railroad facilities of Enfield 
lack no essential toward their com- 
pleteness, for by an irrevocable agree- 
ment made with the interests that 
built the original Northern railroad 
every regular passenger train must 
stop at Enfield. This perpetual cov- 
enant governing the running of trains 
through the town is likewise an ever- 
lasting reminder of the astuteness, 
foresightedness, and business acu- 
men of the late Caleb Dyer, the 


Shaker leader, who .gave to the 
Northern railroad the site for the 


Enfield passenger station with the 
above proviso. It is a telling illus- 
tration of the good that men can do 
by the exercise of a little forethought 
and discernment of the future. No 
matter how great and important any 
other community on the line of the 
Northern road may become, it can 
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never possess a better railroad ser- 
vice than that guaranteed Enfield. 
But Enfield, as the heart of the 
Mascoma valley, the centre, the hub 
of a region containing twenty thou- 
sand people and constituting an area 
that is bound to become more and 
more the chosen and favored summer 
resort of an ever-increasing number 
of people, needs and must have for 
its more rapid development that 
newer factor in modern material life, 
the electric railway. A frequent sug- 
gestion heard in the Mascoma valley 
relative to an electric railway is that 
it extend from Canaan to West Leb- 
anon, thence to Hanover, only four 
miles away. From Enfield to West 
Lebanon is eleven the 
additional to Hanover make 
fifteen. The Mascoma valley, as 
already pointed out, is a region of 


miles, and 


four 


distinct and exceptional advantages, 
and though these have their climax 
and culmination within the boundary 
lines of Enfield, as the heart is the 
fountainhead of a human life, yet 
the building of an electric railway, 
as outlined, would intensify and en- 
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hance that community of interest 
already singularly apparent between 
all the the valley. 
The impression that the electric rail- 
way tends to build up one commu- 
nity at the expense of another is not 
borne out by the actual facts, but 
the benefits to the territory it tra- 
verses are mutual. 


settlements of 
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It is the most natural thing in the 
world for the visitor in Enfield, after 
noting the extent of 
commercial, and 


its farming, 
industrial interests 
to inquire respecting its national and 
savings banks. The answer is that 
there are neither in the town, yet the 
need of both is so urgent that the 
sentiment for the establishment of 
each is already so strong as to war- 
rant the belief that Enfield will ere 
many months have its own monetary 
institutions. Few towns in New 
England have as much wealth per 
capita as Enfield, and all its classes 
are prosperous and of more than 
average intelligence. 


As surely as the thermometer reg- 


isters the rising and falling of the 
temperature, so does the post-office 
in a community indicate with like 
degree of certainty the progress of 
the town as respects population, the 
volume of its business, and the intel- 
lectual character of its inhabitants. 
Exceptions to this rule are where 
one or more interests do a greater 


than ordinary mail order business, 
but where these are absent the post- 
office patronage is a certain indicator 
of a town's growth and of the char- 
acter of its people. In five years’ 
time the business of the Enfield post- 
office has increased more than thirty- 
three per cent., and it has taken its 
place as a presidential office. It has 
a commodious room by itself, and all 
its appointments are of the latest 
pattern. The present postmaster is 
Frank B. Williams, who received his 
appointment early in the first Mc- 
Kinley administration, and a reap- 
pointment when the office was placed 
in the presidential class. Mr. Will- 
iams has as a most popular and 








efficient assistant, Miss Stella M. 
Huse. 

It is Enfield’s good fortune to be 
able to include among its citizens 
and residents George Ellis Whitney, 
and also is he one whom the entire 
Mascoma valley keenly appreciates 
and thoroughly respects. New 
Hampshire as a state has a special 
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seorge and Eliza J. Whitney, he 
attended the schools of his native 
town, and later pursued his educa- 
tional life in a Boston commercial 
school. His father was a lifelong 
woolen manufacturer, owning and 
operating a factory in Royalston. 
As a citizen of Massachusetts he was 


known throughout the state for 





Residence of George E. Whitney 


interest in him, for he is a member 
of the upper branch of its present 
legislature. Mr. Whitney in his 
personality is a fine illustration of 
the saying that this is the era of 
young men, and he is furthermore a 
genuine exemplification of President 
Roosevelt’s doctrine that every man 
should carry his own weight. Still 
just a little on the right side of forty 
he directs vast business interests that 
call for their success the soundest 
judgment, a minute attention to de- 
tail, and a comprehensive under- 
standing of men and current affairs. 
Born in Royalston, Mass., January 
30, 1864, the son of the late Col. 


ability and all-around worth. For 
five years he was a member of the 
governor’s council, serving in the 
administrations of Govs. A. H. Rice, 
W. A. Gaston, Wm. B. Washburn, 
and Thomas Talbot, all now dead, 
and the last of whom, like Colonel 
Whitney, was a woolen manufac- 
turer. The subject of this sketch 
was early taught the fundamental 
principles of manufacturing in his 
father’s mills, and in those of James 
Phillips, Jr., in Fitchburg. At eigh- 
teen he assumed the management of 
his father’s works until they were 
burned in 1892, when he went with 
his father to Fitchburg, where they 
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Upper Baltic 


leased a mill, and in addition the 
son superintended the Beoli mills of 
James Phillips, Jr. The George 
Whitney Woolen company had been 
incorporated in 1890. In 1893 Colo- 
nel Whitney and his son bought the 
Greenbank mill in Enfield, and in 


Mills, American Woolen Company 


addition to this plant they built a 
yarn and spinning mill. To-day 
these plants are designated in Enfield 
as the upper and lower mills, but 
their distinctive name is the Baltic 
mills. To the development of these 
properties Mr. Whitney bent his 





Lower Baltic 


Mills, American Woolen Company 








whole ardent nature and won a mag- 
nificent success. In 1899 they were 
sold to the American Woolen com- 
pany, and Mr. Whitney became the 
agent of that corporation, and as 
such has managed the Enfield, Leb- 
anon, and Burlington, Vt., proper- 
ties of the American Woolen com- 
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noted elsewhere. He _ is_ broad- 
minded, broad-shouldered, and _ big- 
hearted, and he is in the rightful 
sense a captain of industry. In ad- 
dition to his present service as a state 
senator he has represented Enfield in 
the house of representatives. In his 
church relationship he is a Univer- 





The Webster House 


pany. These various plants give em- 
ployment to quite two thousand peo- 
ple, and include one hundred and fifty 
sets of cards and seven hundred and 
fifty looms. Mr. Whitney is also 
president and treasurer of the George 
Whitney Woolen company of Royal- 
ston, Mass. He is a director of the 
Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Insurance company, and of the Whit- 
ing Mutual Insurance company, both 
of Boston. He actively identified 
himself with all that is intended for 
the good and uplift of Enfield, as is 


Charles H. Webster, Proprietor 


salist. He is a Thirty-second degree 
Mason, and a Knight Templar. He 
married Miss Minnie Banks Rutter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
L. Rutter of Chicago. Their home 
is on South street. 

Diagonally across the street from 
the railroad station in Enfield is the 
Webster House, and as the guest 
crosses its threshold he steps into an 
atmosphere that breathes a welcome 
and cheers the heart. The greeting 
of the proprietor, Charles H. Web- 
ster, is sincerity itself, and soon the 














natural restraint of the stranger-guest 
is wholly dispelled. Ever after he is 
bound to have a warm place in his 
heart for the Webster House, and for 
its host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster. 

This hotel is steam-heated and has 
electric lights, while every room is 
clean, tastefully furnished, and com- 
modious. Connected with the hotel 
is a livery, complete in its appoint- 
ments and management. Close by 
the hotel are the post-office, express, 
and telegraph offices, while the local 
and long distance telephones are 
equipments of the house. Scarcely a 
minutes walk from the house is the 
Mascoma lake steamboat landing, 
and near by are various boat houses. 
Mr. Webster is a native of Enfield, 
and is acquainted with every nook 
and corner in the Mascoma valley. 
Always esteemed for those qualities 
that make the steadfast friend and 
respected townsman, he has served in 
the legislature and is counted one of 
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Lewis Wyman Currier 


the most valued of Enfield’s citizens. 
His hotel career has been successful, 
mainly for the reason that he is one 
who gains and retains the regard 
of the traveling public, and for the 
further reason that the Webster 
House is known far and wide for the 
good table it sets. Especially does 
the summer visitor find the house ex- 
ceptionally pleasant. 

For ten consecutive years Lewis 
Wyman Currier has been a select- 
man of Enfield, showing that he not 
only possesses the confidence of his 
fellow-townsmen to a marked degree, 
but that he has tact, ability, and 
sound judgment. He was born in 
Enfield, August 23, 1837, son of James 
and Lucy M. (Webster) Currier. He 
attended the schools of the town and 
Kimball Union academy, Meriden. 
From school he entered the bedstead 
factory of Cambridge & Huse, and re- 
mained at this calling for twenty-two 
years. For twelve years he was of 
the mercantile firm of Pattee & Cur- 











Rev T Roscoe 


Photo. by Lewis, Lebanon. 


rier; was postmaster under Benjamin 
Harrison; has served as town treas- 
urer, and for eight years was a mem- 
ber of the school board. Since retir- 
ing from commercial life he has en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business. 
In 1883 he served in the legislature. 
Politically he is a Republican, and 
ecclesiastically a Universalist. Octo- 
ber 7, 1858, he married Miss Lydia 
A. Kimball of Cornish, Me. Two 
daughters were born of this union, 
Nellie R., the wife of Irwin Leviston 
of St. Paul, Minn., and Alice M., 
the wife of Howard C. White of En- 
field. 

In the spring of 1899 the Rev. T. 
Roscoe was called to the pastorate of 
the Universalist church in Enfield, 
and he remained in this charge until 
the close of 1903, leaving to accept a 
call to the church of the same denom- 
ination in Westmoreland. In the 
practically four years that he lived in 
Enfield his ministry was successful 
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and far-reaching in its influence for 
good. As a citizen he was popular 
with people of all classes and creeds. 
During his pastorate he worked vig- 
orously for the repair and improve- 
ment of the church building, and 
now the society has for its place of 
worship one of the best appointed 
churches in this section of the state. 
Toward the fund for the rebuilding 
of the church George E. Whitney, a 
member of the society, gave $1,500, 
Mrs. Burnham and Fred A. Fogg 
gave the heating plant, and there 
were other generous contributions. 
Rev. Mr. Roscoe was born in Eng- 
land and there grew to manhood, 
coming to this country with his wife 
and three children November, 1885. 
In 1891 he entered the divinity 
school of Tufts college, and grad- 
uated in 1895. He was ordained to 


the Christian ministry at Tufts col- 
lege, and the same year called to 
Rochester, 


Vt., and remained for 








Universalist Church, 
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three years, leaving to accept the 
call to Enfield. His Rochester pas- 
torate was an exceptionally successful 
and happy one. There, also, he 
secured the remodeling of the church. 
The son, Albert, is the agent of the 


was Samuel Williams, the father of 
Enfield’s present postmaster, Frank 
Burton Williams. As farmer, school- 
teacher, man of affairs, soldier, and 
manufacturer, he proved himself effi- 
cient in all places. He was born in 
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The late Samuel Williams 


Massachusetts Bible Society, Boston. 
One daughter, Florence, is book- 
keeper and saleswoman with her 
brother, while the second daughter, 
Rev. H. Gertrude, is the pastor of 
the Universalist church in Hinsdale, 
and as a member of the Christian 
ministry is meeting with a flattering 
success. 

One of the most prominent and 
worthy citizens of Enfield during the 
years leading up to and immediately 
succeeding the War of the Rebellion, 


G.M.—2 


Canaan, May 18, 1820, the son of 
Stephen and Elizabeth (Longfellow) 
Williams. His boyhood life was 
passed upon the parental farm and in 
attending the public schools and 
Canaan Union academy. He began 
manhood’s career as a teacher in the 
Canaan schools, eventually going to 
Utica, Mississippi, where he taught 
fortwo years. Returning to his na- 
tive Canaan he married, in 1848, 
Miss Ursula Day, and settled down 
on the homestead farm. In 1857 he 
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went to Enfield. At the annual 
March meeting in Enfield in 1861 he 
was elected a member of the board of 
selectmen. In the fall of the same 
year he enlisted in Company C, 
Seventh N. H. Volunteers, and upon 
the mustering in of the company was 
commissioned second lieutenant. [La- 
ter he was made a first lieutenant, 
but in the fall of 1862 ill health com- 
pelled him to resign and return home. 
In 1865 he became a member of the 
firm of Dodge, Davis & Williams, 
manufacturers of the once famous 
Shaker flannels. He continued as a 
woolen manufacturer until 1873, when 
he retired from active business. In 
1870 he represented Enfield in the 
legislature, and again in 1871-’72 
was a member of the board of select- 
men. He died February 4, 1878, in 
his fifty-eighth year, leaving a wife, 
who still survives, and five children. 

From 1866 to the current year Val- 
entine Manahan, M. D., has been 
one of the strongest and most valued 
personalities in Enfield and the entire 
Mascoma valley. His has been a ca- 
reer of marked success in his chosen 
profession, and as a citizen of Enfield 
his counsel has been sought in all 
matters of vital concern to the com- 
munity. As his family name indi- 
cates he is of Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
extraction. John Manahan, a great 
uncle, was a soldier in the patriot 
army at Bunker Hill from London- 
derry. Adam Manahan, the grand- 
father and first American ancestor of 
Dr. Manahan, settled in Methuen, 
Mass., in 1783. His son John, born 
in Methuen, removed to Sutton, N. H. 
He married Lucintha Felch of Weare, 
and born to them in Sutton, Novem- 
ber 17, 1825, was the subject of this 
sketch. 


From Sutton the family removed, 
when the son was but six months old, 
to New London, in which town he 
passed his boyhood, attending the 
public schools and New London (now 
Colby) academy, and also for a time at 
Pembroke academy. He studied with 
H. C. Bickford, M. D., in New Lon- 
don, and later under Ebenezer Moore, 
M. D., in Concord, also attending 
lectures at Dartmouth. From Dart- 
mouth he went to Windsor, Vt., 
where for a year he was a student of 
Professor E. E. Phelps, later enter- 
ing the Jefferson Medical college of 
Philadelphia, from which he received 
his diploma. 

He practised in Manchester, An- 
trim, and Springfield, remaining in 
the latter place for fifteen years, when 
he went to Enfield. 

When Dr. Manahan arrived in 


Springfield it was with a personal in- 
debtedness of twelve hundred dollars. 
But he had, as all his own, an indi- 
viduality of the sturdiest type, a ro- 
bust physique, a keen and never rest- 


ing intellect, health, and force of 
character. He prospered by skill and 
industry, and won for himself an ever 
broadening field of practice. Although 
not now in active practice he is in 
vigorous health, and with his mental 
faculties as strong and acute as ever. 

Possessing a philanthropic spirit 
and kindly nature Dr. Manahan has 
been the means of smoothing out the 
rough and repellent places in life’s 
pathway for others. It was by request 
of those not akin to him that there 
has been chiseled upon his stately 
monument, in the beautiful Oak 
Grove cemetery the legend, ‘‘ The 
Best Part of the Record of Any Man’s 
Life is What He Has Done for Oth- 
ers.’’ 
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Two girls and one boy received 
their academic and collegiate educa- 
tion at the expense of Dr. Manahan. 
The boy and one of the girls have 
since passed from earth, but the sec- 
ond girl, now grown to womanhood, 


the American Medical association. 
From his first admission to medical 
practice he has been a justice of the 
peace. He is a Republican in poli- 
tics, and in his church affiliations a 
Congregationalist. 


Valentine Manahan, M. 0 


“The best part of the re 


is an exceptionally successful teacher 
in Connecticut. She isa graduate of 
Radcliffe college, and in addition was 
given a post-graduate course in Eu- 
rope. 

October 21, 1851, Dr. Manahan 
was married to Miss Abbie E. Porter 
of Sutton. She died January 5, 1856. 
In fraternal life Dr. Manahan is a 
member of the lodge and chapter in 
Masonry; a member of the New 
Hampshire Medical society, and of 


ord of any man’s life is what he has done sor others.” 


Henry Cumings, whose wise fore- 
thought and regard for the welfare of 
his fellow-man are set forth in the 
preceding account of Enfield’s public 
library building, has been, since boy- 
hood, a resident of the town. A na- 
tive of New Hampshire, having been 
born on Power’s hill, Groton, June 
17, 1834, he combines in his person- 
ality those characteristics that have 
ever been the dominant traits of the 
best type of New Hampshire’s man- 
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hood. He sprang from an ancestry 
on both sides that represented the ro- 
bust and virile Scotch-Irish stock 
that located in the town of London- 


derry. His father was Edward T. 
Cumings, and his mother Mary 
(McGrath) Cumings. When Henry 


was but five years old the parents re- 
moved to Hebron, where they lived 
until 1844, when they went to Enfield 
and joined the Shakers. With the 
Shakers the subject of this sketch 
grewto manhood. At the age of six- 
teen he began school teaching, and 
continued as a teacher for seven 
years. 

In 1856, when only twpnty-two 
years of age, he was appointed an 
elder in the Church family. In 1859 


Henry Cumings 


he was appointed an elder in the 
North family and in 1866 became a 
trustee. His acceptance of this posi- 
tion involved the entire management 
and direction of the business and finan- 
cial affairs of the North family. At 





the time the family’s material affairs: 
were not free from confusion and de- 
pression and the financial resources 
were limited. Mr. Cumings de- 
vised ways and means for increasing 
the material prosperity of the family. 
He built and equipped mills for the 
manufacture of pails, sap buckets, 
butter tubs, and the like. Steam 
power and machinery were installed, 
and so remunerative did the venture 
prove that the plants were enlarged 
in 1873. 

In 1881 Mr. Cumings perceiving, 
as he believed, the necessity of ad- 
justing one’s self to the changed con- 
ditions of American life, left the 
Shakers. At the time of his with- 
drawal he left the society with a good 
cash paying business, all debts can- 
celed by payment in full, and avail- 
able cash assets of $15,000. Soon 
after separation from the Shakers he 
married Mrs. Arabella Churchill, a 
native of Meredith. 

In 1882 he went to Grand Haven, 
Michigan, and engaged in fruit grow- 
ing. This pursuit he relinquished 
after four years, on account of the 
climate. He has since lived in En- 
field with the exception of two and a 
half years passed in Hanover. He 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
brooms until the spring of 1903. A 
Republican in politics he has always 
been a steadfast advocate of temper- 
ance and equal suffrage. He is vice- 
president of the Enfield Republican 
club, and was a delegate to the con- 
stitutional convention of 1902. 

One of the younger citizens of the 
town who keeps in touch with her 
affairs is Wayland F. Dorothy, now a 
student in Dartmouth college. He 
was born in Enfield, and graduated 
from New Hampton Literary institu- 

















tion in 1901 with honors. Entering 
the class of 1905 at Dartmouth, he 
was elected to membership in the 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity. He or- 
ganized and was president of the 
Freshman Debating club. While in 
college he has devoted his outside 
labors to literary work, contributing 
to various periodicals. 

In politics Mr. Dorothy is of the 
Republican faith, and championed 
that party’s cause on the stump in 





Wayland Francis Dorothy 


the state campaign of 1902. His re- 
ligious affiliations are with the Con- 
gregational church, and he is a mem- 
ber of both the Odd Fellows and Ma- 
sonic fraternities. 

Walter Smith Dorothy was born in 
Enfield, July 22, 1871. He received 
his education in the public schools of 
his native town, graduating from the 
high school in 1888. He then pur- 


sued a business course in the com- 
mercial department of the New Hamp- 
com- 


ton Literary institution. On 
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Waiter S. Dorothy 


pleting his education he entered the 
mercantile business in Enfield, and 
in 1893 formed a partnership with 
Frank C. Smith, under the firm name 
of Smith & Dorothy, in which busi- 
ness he is now engaged. 

Mr. Dorothy was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the town in the last leg- 
islature, serving on the Committee on 
Railroads. In the musical and fra- 
ternal circles of the section he is well 
known. 

Charles William Pitman, D. D. S., 
has practised dentistry in Enfield 
since 1893. He was born in Barn- 
stead, August 17, 1859, the son of 
Samuel J. and Mary A. (Nutter) 
Pitman. His school-day life was 
passed in the schools of his native 
Barnstead and in the near-by town of 
Pittsfield. Deciding upon the pro- 
fession of dentistry as a life calling 
he entered the Philadelphia dental 
college, the largest and best institu- 
tion of its kind in the country, from 
which he graduated in 1893. In the 
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Charles William Pitman, D. 0. S 


same year he located in Enfield and 
from the first has continued in a 
markedly successful practice. He is 
one whose natural traits adapt him to 
his exacting profession. In fraternal 
associations he is an Odd Fellow. 
with membership in Helping Hand 
lodge of Enfield. In 1886 he mar- 
ried Miss Nettie F. Stevens of 
Barnstead. One child, Eugene F., 
has been born to them. He died at 
the age of eighteen months. 

The recognition of Enfield as a de- 
sirable place of residence has been 
the magnet that has drawn within its 
borders not a few who have come to 
be numbered as among its most valued 
and estimable citizens. Notably con- 
spicuous among these is Lorenzo 
Dow Dunbar, who, since 1885, has 
made Enfield the town of his adop- 
tion. But Mr. Dunbaris New Hamp- 
shire born and bred and a true exem- 
plification of that manhood and 
citizenship that have ever made the 
state so potent among American com- 
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monwealths. He was born in Gran- 
tham, February 5, 1833, the son 
of Ancel Dunbar, who with his 
parents went to Grantham from 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. They 
were of Scotch-Irish extraction. The 
maiden name of the mother of Lorenzo 
Dow Dunbar was Betsey Nichols, 
born in Royalston, Massachusetts. 
She died at the age of fifty-four, when 
her son was in his fifteenth year. 

At the age of fifteen young Dunbar 





Lorenzo Dow Dunbar 


began to assist in his own and fam- 
ily’s support. Entering the employ 
of Reuben Winters he worked on his 
farm in summer for wages and at- 
tended the winter terms of schools, 
continuing to work out of school 
hours for his board. For three terms 
he was a student at Kimball Union 
academy and engaged in teaching 
school for three winters in that part 
of Springfield since included in 
Grantham. At the age of nineteen he 
entered the store of Erastus Wilkins 
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of Warner, as a clerk, and began what 
was destined to be a_ mercantile 
career. After one year in Warner 
he accepted a clerkship in the store of 
Horace Ford in Grantham and re- 
mained with him until 1860, when 
Mr. Ford sold his business to Dodge 
& Hall, and for this firm Mr. Dunbar 
worked until it was dissolved in 1865 
by the sale of Mr. Dodge’s interest to 
Mr. Dunbar, this firm continuing until 
1871, when Mr. Dunbar became sole 
owner, continuing as such for one 
year, when he formed a partnership 
with Elon G. Sargent which continued 
to the spring of 1877, after which Mr. 
Dunbar was alone until 1885, when 
he retired from active mercantile pur- 
suits. During the nearly thirty-two 
years that he was in the Grantham 
store it was the home of the local post- 
office and as the assistant postmaster, 
or postmaster, Mr. Dunbar had the 
direction of the office. 


As a resident of 


Grantham Mr. 





The iate Ellen Huse Dunbar 


Dunbar served the town in many 
capacities, the record of which shows 
that he was ever held in marked 
esteem by his fellow-citizens. He 
was on the school board, town clerk, 
treasurer, selectman, overseer of the 
poor, and represented the town in the 
legislature during the sessions of 1874 
and 1875. 

At the age of twenty-six Mr. Dun- 
bar married Miss Ellen Huse of En- 
field. She died in Enfield August 
11, 1899. She was a person of ster- 
ling worth in all her qualities of heart 
and mind, and was ever esteemed by 
the people of Grantham because of 
her disinterested concern for their 
welfare. 

Mr. Dunbar has graciously remem- 
bered his native town by the presenta- 
tion to it of a public library building 
which he caused to be erected in 1go1. 
The women of Grantham caused to 
be set apart in this building a room 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

Since taking up his home in Enfield 
Mr. Dunbar has served as district 
commissioner, treasurer of school dis- 
trict, town auditor, trustee of public 
library, associate justice of the police 
court, and member of the public 
library building committee. 

Few among Enfield’s citizens are 
more widely known throughout the 
state than Everett Byron Huse, for 
his has been a long, active, and ener- 
getic career. He is Enfield born, a 
descendant of one of the town’s oldest 
families, and he is to-day seemingly 
in the assurance of many future years 
of usefulness. He was born Novem- 
ber 2, 1837, the son of William and 
Sarah (Verbach) Huse. His great- 
grandfather was a soldier in the 
American Revolution. As a boy he 
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Everett B Huse 


attended the schools of the town and 
Kimball Union academy. At the 
conclusion of his school life he be- 
came a clerk in a-store and later was 
with his father in his farming and 
lumbering business. Then came the 
Civil war, and, responding to the 
nation’s call, he enlisted in Company 
B, Fifteenth N. H. volunteers, in 
which were some thirty other Enfield 
men, fifteen of whom gave up their 


lives in the service. During the war 
Mr. Huse was much of the time on 
detached and special service. Since 
his return he has been active in 
G. A. R. affairs and his comrades in 
that organization have bestowed upon 
him many honors. He has com- 
manded posts in Lebanon and Enfield 
and was made department commander 
in 1891. He has been on the staff of 
the national commander and has been 
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a delegate to various national en- 
campments. In 1895 he was chosen 
president of the New Hampshire Vet- 
erans’ Association at the Weirs. He 
has served as town clerk of Enfield, 
was on the school board for ten years, 
and has ever been a zealous worker in 
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census of 1890 and in 1900 was again 
a census enumerator. Since 1873 he 
has conducted a fire insurance agency 
which has grown to be one of the 
largest in the Mascoma valley. In 
1861 he married Miss Carrie F. Day. 
Two children were born to them, a 





behalf of the schools of the town. 
For years he was the chairman of the 
town fire commissioners and is the 
present chairman of the water com- 
missioners and as such he has super- 
vised the introduction of the water 
system into the streets and homes of 
the town. He was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1876. In 
1880 he was a United States census 
enumerator, state supervisor of the 


Leete, M.D 


ebanonr 


son, Charles E., who lives in Mason 
City, Illinois, and a daughter, Stella 
M., of Enfield. Mrs. Huse died in 
September, 1892. 

Conspicuous, popular, and re- 
spected for his manly characteristics 
and esteemed for his professional 
ability, James Andrew Leete, M. D., 
is one of the best known residents of 
the Mascoma valley. He was born 
in Claremont, April 12, 1855, the son 
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Lake View House, Harry E. Sargent, Proprietor and Manager 
Photo. by Fellows, White River Fct., Vt. 


of George H. and Sarah F. (Chase) 
Leete. He was the youngest of three 
sons. The eldest of these three is 
George E. Leete, M. D., of Concord. 
The second was the Rev. Charles H. 
Leete, a talented member of the New 
Hampshire Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, and who died 
in 1890. The parents of the Drs. Leete 
are yet living, hale and hearty, inthe 
city of Keene, having celebrated the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. The three sons were of the 
seventh generation from Governor 
William Leete of Connecticut, one of 
the state’s most noted chief ex- 
ecutives. On their maternal side the 
sons trace their descent from the Puri- 
tan, Aquila Chase. The subject of 
this sketch, after completing his pre- 
paratory studies in the public and 
private schools of Claremont, selected 
the medical profession as a life-calling 
and in preparation therefor he passed 
a year in the Taunton, Mass., hospi- 


‘ 


tal. He then returned to Claremont 
and became a student of Osmon B. 
Way, M. D., and attended two courses 
of lectures at Dartmouth college, 
graduating in 1883 and receiving his 
diploma. He practised in Canaan 
and Marlborough until 1888, when he 
bought the practice of Dr. Manahan 
in Enfield. While Dr. Leete is a 
general practitioner he has met with 
remarkable success in typhoid fever 
cases, so much so indeed that the 
treatment of this disease may almost 
be called his specialty. He is at 
present the physician for all the fam- 
ilies of Shakers in Enfield. He at- 
tends and takes a decided interest in 
the meetings of the White River Val- 
ley Medical association, the New 
Hampshire Medical association, the 
American Medical association, and 
the New Hampshire Surgical club. 
He is prominent and active in Odd 
Fellowship. He was the first noble 
grand of Helping Hand lodge, En- 
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field; isa past chief patriarch of Morn- 
ing Star encampment, Lebanon; and 
a member of Canton Hanover. He 
has served as district deputy in lodge 
and encampment, has served as grand 
marshal in the grand lodge of New 
Hampshire, and now holds an ap- 
pointive office in the grand encamp- 
ment. In his church affiliation he is 
a Methodist. In 1884 he married Miss 
Jennie M. Farnum of Unity. 

To Harry E. Sargent is due much 
of the credit for the present rapid 
development of Mascoma lake as a 
summer resort. As the proprietor of 
the Lake View House at the head of 
the lake, and owner of the beautiful 
and staunch naphtha launch Princess, 
he has provided the requisites for the 
lake visitor, be it for a shorter or 
longer time. Mr. Sargent, like so 
many another son of New Hamp- 
shire, is a natural born hotel keeper. 
His winter and year-round house is 
the widely known Sargent’s Hotel at 
West Lebanon, formerly managed by 
his father, D. H. Sargent, now a 





Harry Ear! Sargent 


leading merchant in West Lebanon. 
Harry Earl Sargent is not as yet 
thirty years old, but for all that he 
has demonstrated his ability to man- 
age either a summer or year-round 
hotel. He believes thoroughly in the 
future of Mascoma lake. and has 





Lake View House Wharf, H. E. Sargent's Launch Princess 
Photo. by Fellows, White River Fct., Vt. 
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Lake View House, from Distant Shore of Mascoma Lake 


Photo. by Fellows, 
given practical evidence of this by the 
construction of his beautiful Lake 
View House. Last year he made ad- 
ditions to the house that cost a clear 
$5,000, and in addition to his spa- 
cious hotel he has built cottages in 
its near vicinity. Already Mr. Sar- 
gent is busy in preparation for next 
season. Order and system through- 
out are insisted upon by him in the 
management of the hotel. Mr. Sar- 
gent opens the Lake View House 
about the middle of May, closing in 
November. The Lake View House 


Gleason Campbell Young 


White 


_in North Conway. 


River ct, Vt. 

is beautiful for situation, perfect in 
construction and appointment, and 
notable for the excellence of its cui- 
sine. The house is supplied with 
mountain spring water. The dining- 
room seats one hundred guests, and 
belonging to the house is a bowling 
alley and a fleet of boats and canoes. 
Encircling the house is a covered 
piazza, ten feet in width, and a beau- 


tiful grove flanks the house to the 


west. Everything is as complete and 
as good as it is possible to have it. 

Gleason Campbell Young, princi- 
pal of the Enfield high school, is serv- 
ing his first yearin that capacity, but 
he has a record of thirty-seven terms 
as a public school teacher in his life 
to date of thirty-four years. He was 
born in Columbia Falls, Me., August 
13, 1869, the son of Charles S. and 
Caroline L. Young. At the conclu- 
sion of studies in the public schools 
of his native town he entered Coburn 
Classical institute, Waterville, Me., 
and from thence pursued special 
courses in Colby university. His life- 
work has been teaching, in which he 
has been exceptionally successful. In 
the two years preceding the accep- 
tance of his Enfield position he taught 
He is an active 
and valued member of the Odd Fel- 
lows. 
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One of the most successful business 
men in Enfield’s history was the late 
Wyman Pattee, whose death occurred 
on March g, 1902. To him was due 
much of Enfield’s prosperity during 
the thirty or more years preceding 
his death, and throughout the Mas- 
coma valley he was a central figure 
for more than a generation. Born in 
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sitated his return home. In 1855 and 
1856 he was sent to the legislature 
from his native town, and took his 
seat in that body as its youngest 
member. He removed to Enfield in 
1859, and for twenty-two years was a 
dealer and shipper of grain, flour, and 
feed. In 1860 he was the sheriff of 
Grafton county, and in 1875 and 1876 


The late Wyman Pattee 


Canaan in 1826, he grew up on his 
father’s farm and attended the Canaan 
public schools and its Union academy. 
Possessing a decided predilection for 
trade, he entered upon a business 
career in 1848, when he was but 
twenty-two years old. The Canadian 
lumber trade attracting his attention, 
he went to that country and remained 
until 1859, when failing health neces- 


he was a representative in the legis- 


lature from Enfield. His business 
sagacity and experiences caused him 
to be much sought by financial and 
commercial interests, and thus it was 
that for fifteen years he was the au- 
ditor of the Northern railroad. He 
was a director of the Peterborough & 
Hillsborough railroad, of the Mas- 
coma Valley Fire Insurance Company, 
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and the National bank of White 
River Junction. He was a Republi- 
can in politics and a Universalist in 
religion. In 1857 he married Mary 
Jane Burley. Two sons were born of 
this union, James W., now a leading 
citizen of Enfield, and John H., a 
resident of Melrose, Mass. Mrs. Pat- 
tee yet lives at the age of seventy-six, 
and is with her son, John H. 





Willard Alfred Abbott. 


Editor of the “Advocate.” 


Enfield has a notably large number 
of young business men, and conspic- 
uous among them is Willard A. Ab- 
bott, the editor and publisher of the 
Enteld Advocate, a weekly paper de- 
voted to the néws interests of the 
Mascoma valley. Mr. Abbott was 
the founder of the Advocate, and from 
the start he has been its directing 
genius. He is, moreover, a practi- 
cally self-taught printer, editor, and 
publisher. The Advocate is printed 
in its own building, upon its own 
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press, and mostly from its own type. 
Its publication office is wonderfully 
different from that of most country 
newspapers, and if there is a superior 
office in New England the writer of 
this article knows not where it is. 
The Advocate building has three 
floors, counting the basement. A 
portion of the room off the street en- 
trance is devoted to the purposes of a 
periodical and stationery store, oper- 
ated by Mr. Abbott in connection 
with his printing and publishing bus- 
iness. To the rear of this store are 
the editorial and composing rooms. 
As said, Mr. Abbott created his pres- 
ent business and the Advocate from 
the smallest of beginnings. Born in 
Lawrence, Mass, March 4, 1866, he 
went to Enfield in childhood. In 1890 
he made his first attempt at job print- 
ing, in Enfield Centre, having an 
office over the old grist-mill. Prior 
to this venture he had been associated 
with J. F. Spaulding in the shoe and 
grain business. In 1893 he went to 
Enfield and there continued his job 
printing. Prospering in this, he de- 
termined to venture further in issuing 
a local paper, and April 27, 1894, 
saw the first number of the Advocate 
come from the press. The first issue 
of the Advocate was one hundred and 
fifty copies. The people of Enfield 
gave it an immediate approval, and 
in the second week of its publication 
four hundred copies were struck off 
and sold. Its present circulation is 
over one thousand. The new Advo- 
cate office is but the result of his own 
business ability and industry. Mr. 
Abbott is an Odd Fellow and member 
of the Red Men. He isa past grand 
in the first and treasurer of the second. 
In 1890 he married Miss Addie M. 
Favreau of Enfield. 
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Another of the younger business 
men of Enfield is John Reynolds Rut- 
ter, who, although but a resident of 
two years, has in that time won the 
regard of the townspeople in general. 
He was born in Washington, D. C., 
January 24, 1875, the son of Andrew 
L. and Emma S. (Dull) Rutter. His 
father, a member of an Ohio family, 
was for many years in the treasury 
department of the national govern- 
ment. The son was educated in the 
schools of Washington, and upon the 
removal of the family to Chicago, in 
1893, he entered the statistical de- 
partment of the Illinois Steel corpor- 
ation, later absorbed by the United 
States Steel company. In 1900 he 
went to Enfield and entered the em- 
ploy of the American Woolen com- 
pany, and is at present the assistant 
superintendent of its Baltic mills. 
Mr. Rutter is thoroughly in sympathy 
with all New Hampshire affairs, 
hopes, and prospects. 





John Reynolds Rutter 


Among the more recently con- 
structed business and office structures 
in Enfield is that one owned and oc- 
cupied in part by Fred A. Fogg, still 





Office of Enfield Advocate 
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The Fred A. Fogg Bu 


another of Enfield’s younger business 
men. In its exterior and interior 
lines the Fogg building is in every 
way admirable, and the people of En- 





Frank Burton Williams. 


ding 


field take a justifiable pride in’ its 
possession. It was built in 1901, and 
the entire street floor is occupied by 
Mr. Fogg as a hardware and stove 
store, and paints, oils, and varnishes. 
The furnishings of the store are of the 
most modern make. Mr. Fogg is 
thoroughly representative of all that 
is best in Enfield’s business life. He 
is an Odd Fellow, a member of lodge, 
encampment, and canton. He mar- 
ried Miss Louise Raymond of Enfield. 

In FrankjBurton Williams Enfield 
has anotherJman who complies with 
President Roosevelt's idea that every 
man should carry his own weight. 
He is also one who exemplifies in his 
personality and career that this is 
most assuredly an era of the young 
man in business. Mr. Williams was 
born in Enfield, November 29, 1864, 
the son of the late Samuel and Ursula 
(Day) Williams. He passed through 
the various grades of, the common 
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Residence of Frank B. Williams 


schools of his native Enfield, and 
took a supplemental course in the 
New Hampton Business and Classical 
institute. He first became a clerk in 
an Enfield store, and afterward in 
Benjamin Greenbank’s office. He 
later became a member of the firm of 
Leavitt & Williams. He was thus at 
an early age a merchant on his own 
account. In 1890 he became sole 
owner of the store and the building 
in which it is located. He has since 
devoted his energies to the building 
up of his mercantile interests, and to- 


day his is one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in New Hampshire. His 
stock in extent and variety would do 
credit to any city store. Since 1894 
he has been treasurer of the town. 
His administration of the affairs of 
the Enfield post-office since his first 
appointment in 1895 are noted else- 
where in this article. Mr. Williams 
is a Mason, belonging to lodge, chap- 
ter, council, and commandery. In 
1899 he married Miss Grace Parker 
of Gloucester, Mass. They have two 
boys. 





Department Store of Frank B. Williams. 
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Herman Hunter Dinsmore, M.D 
A quite recent addition to the 
ranks of the professional men in 


Enfield and the Mascoma valley is 
Herman Hunter Dinsmore, M. D. 
He went to Enfield from Manchester 
in the spring of 1902. Dr. Dinsmore 
is a native of Peterborough, in which 
town he was born November 10, 1873. 
His parents were John E. and Sarah 
Frances (McDuffie) Dinsmore. The 
family removed to Manchester when 
the son was in infancy. In 1892 he 
graduated from the Manchester High 
school, when he entered the classical 
department of Dartmouth college, but 
left after one year and entered the 
medical school of the college and 
remained there for two and a half 
years. He next pursued his studies 
in the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, from which he 
graduated in 1897. A season in the 
Post-Graduate hospital of New York 
closed his career as a medical stu- 
dent, and he began practice in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., where he remaired for 


two years, leaving to practice in his 
home city of Manchester. Here he 
met with an immediate success, but 
his health failing he went to Enfield. 
Dr. Dinsmore is a member of the 
Kuights of Pythias, the Red Men, 
and of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire Medical societies. 

He married, in 1896, Miss Martha 
Lovell Seaver of Malone, N. Y. 

Frank Colby Smith, senior member 
of the firm of Smith & Dorothy, 
department store merchants, is yet 
another of Enfield’s young business 
men who were to the manner born, 
and he is a pillar of strength through- 
out the community. In connection 
with this nothing speaks in stronger 
terms for all Enfield than this fact 
that so many of her young men have 
been content to remain in their native 
town and doing so have found an 
abundant success right at home. 


Mr. Smith was born in Enfield, 
December 17, 1864. His parents 
were William W. and Arvilla M. 





Frank Colby Smith 











(Bean) Smith. After completing a 
common school education he worked 
in a local store for a while, and then 
went to Lebanon, where he remained 
nine years. At twenty-eight he re- 
turned to Enfield, and entering busi- 
ness became the senior partner in the 
firm of Smith & Dorothy. The store 
of the firm is one of the largest in 
New Hampshire north of Concord. 
In 1895 Mr. Smith was sent to the 
legislature by the Republicans of 
Enfield, and he served on the com- 
mittee on banks and engrossed bills 
and was also clerk of the Grafton 
county legislative delegation. He is 
serving his second term as town mod- 
erator, and for the past four years 
has been president of the Republican 
town club. He is a Mason and pres- 
ent master of Social lodge, which 
was seventy-six years old last June. 
He has served as commander of the 
New Hampshire division of the Sons 
of Veterans. His father was a mem- 
ber of the Eleventh N. H. volunteers. 
Mr. Smith is a member of the Con- 
gregational church and a trustee of 
the society. 

Yet another Entield merchant and 
man of affairs, native of the town, is 
found in Warren Currier Clough, who 
1843. His 
parents were Theophilus and Relief 
N. (Welch) Clough. 
in his earlier life in Enfield a manu- 
facturer. Upon the discovery of gold 
in California he started for the new 
Eldorado, but died on the Isthmus 
of Panama a“ Forty-niner.’’ The 
orphaned son studied in the Enfield 
schools, and in early manhood worked 
in the bedstead factory, so long an 
industrial factor of Enfield. In 1862 
he became a clerk in the store of 
C. G. Morgan & Co., and retained 


was born September 25, 


The father was 
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the position for eight years, when he 
went into business for himself. This 
was in 1870, and the store he then 
opened has remained his business 
home to this day, he handling dry 
goods, boots, and shoes. 
postmaster for five years. 


He was 
He has 





Warren Currier Clough 


served as town treasurer for numer- 
ous terms, and has been secretary 
and treasurer of the precinct for ten 
years. His church home is the 
Universalist. He is a Republican in 
politics; a Mason of the lodge, chap- 
ter, council, and Commandery, and 
a Red Man. In 1867 he married 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Currier of 
Enfield. They have one son, James 
Currier, who has assisted in the man- 
agement of the store. 

The new business building of 
William A. Wilmot aptly represents 
the rapid commercial and industrial 
growth of Enfield. It is a commo- 
dious structure of three stories, count- 
ing the basement. The basement is 
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open to the light upon all but the 
street side, and it and the entire 
street floor are occupied by the busi- 
ness of Mr. Wilmot, which consists 
of furniture, house furnishings, crock- 
ery, harnesses, pictures and picture 
frames, and undertaking. Mr. Wil- 
mot is a man whose commercial life 
has been a steady, uninterrupted suc- 
cess, but then he is a tireless worker 
and has soundness of judgment to a 
fine degree. His present block, that 
adds so much to the business section 
of the town, was built in 1900. 

He was born in Thetford, Vt., 
April 6, 1868, the son of Arthur M. 
and Laura A. Wilmot. He lived 
until he was twenty-one in his native 
town, and he still owns the family 
homestead. In addition to his school 
life in Thetford he attended the 


Methodist seminary in Montpelier. 
His first business venture was the 
purchase in Lyme, N. H., of a har- 
ness business, where he hired a man 





William A. Wilmot. 


to teach him the trade. In the fall 
of 1889 he went to Enfield, business 
and all. Hiring a room fourteen feet 
square he began the business that 
has in the comparatively few years 
since grown to its present dimensions. 
First he added undertaking to his 
harness making; then branch after 
branch in quick succession. From 
his fourteen-foot room he moved into 
the Copeland building, and from 
thence to the new structure. 

In 1895 he married Miss Lizzie J. 
McCracken of Enfield, and they have 





W. A. Wilmot's Furniture, Crockery, and Wall-paper Store 


two children. Mr. Wilmot is an 
active Methodist, and he is a past 
master of Social lodge, A. F. & 
A. M. 

Loren K. Merrill, the Main street 
boot and shoe dealer, was born in the 
town. of Hanover, January 13, 1858, 
the son of Alvin S. and Esther D. 
(Kenney) Merrill. His boyhood was 
passed in the schools of his native 
Hanover and at Kimball Union 
academy. He worked at farming, 
until he was twenty-three, and then 
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Loren K. Merri 


went to Boston and became a clerk 
in a provision store. This position 
was not to his taste or liking, and he 
soon left it for work more congenial, 
which proved to be the life of a com- 
mercial traveler. This he followed 
for ten years in the states of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

In the spring of 1889 he opened 
a store on his own account in Orford, 
and later removed it to Norwich, Vt., 
finally becoming postmaster of the 
town. He remained in Norwich 
until 1895, and after leaving did a 
little farming in South Royalton, but 
soon relinquished it to remove to 
Enfield, where he has lived for the 
past six years. He is an Odd Fellow, 
and has an ardent love for boating on 
Mascoma lake, owning both a fine 
naphtha launch and sailboat. In 1884 
he was married to Miss Addie Banker 
of Thetford, Vt. 

Enfield’s list of mercantile interests 
is augmented and made the more 
complete by the addition of the jew- 


elry and watch store of Howard 
Cushman White. The store is one 
of the best appointed and stocked of 
any of its kind in central New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. White has had a train- 
ing and experience in the business 
that admirably equip him for its 
management. He was born in East 
Jaffrey, November 9, 1867. He is the 
adopted son of the late ‘‘Hank’’ or 
Azro White, who had a wide fame in 
negro minstrelsy. 

The subject of this sketch passed 
his boyhood life at Felchville, Vt. 
In his young manhood he was sent 
to Goddard seminary, Barre, Vt. 
Upon graduation he served a three 
years’ apprenticeship at the jeweler’s 





Howard Cushman White 


trade at Brattleboro, Vt. As a jour- 
neyman he worked in Claremont, 
finally starting in business for him- 
self. After three years he sold out, 
and in 1897 came to Enfield. Mr. 
White, since going to Enfield, has 
identified himself with the interests 
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of the town. He is an Odd Fellow, 
of both lodge and encampment, and 
a Past Grand of the first named. 
In 1894 he married Miss Alice M. 
Currier. Two children, a daughter 
and son, have been born to them. 
Zenas Freeman Lamb, M. D., has 
been a practising physician in Enfield 
since 1887. Two years after his 
settling in Enfield he was elected to 


Charles Lawrence Sweeney, a mem- 
ber of the present dual board of se- 
lectmen and assessors in Enfield, was 
born in the village of Otter River, 
Templeton, Mass., and is the son of 
William and Julia Sweeney. After 
passing through the different grades 
of the common schools of his native 
village he began to learn woolen man- 
ufacturing in the mills at Otter River. 





Zenas F. Lamb, M. D 

the state legislature. Dr. Lamb is 
a Massachusetts man in New Hamp- 
shire, thus reversing the usual rule. 
He was born in Athol, March 5, 1865, 
the son of Zenas W. and Addie M. 
(Chase) Lamb. The family removed 
to Orange, Mass., when the son was 
in his childhood. His course of med- 
ical study was mainly in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical college, he taking 
there the full prescribed course. He 
is a general practitioner and has met 
with entire success. In Masonry Dr. 
Lamb is a member of the lodge, 
chapter, council, shrine, and com- 
mandery. 


- Photo. by Lewis, Lebanon, 
Charles L. Sweeney 


In 1883 he went to South Royalston 
and entered the employ of the late 


Col. George Whitney, and in his 
mills he devoted himself more espe- 
cially to the trade of weaving. In 
1893 he went to Enfield, and in the 
course of time became overseer of 
weaving in the Baltic mills, and holds 
that position to-day. Asa citizen of 
Enfield he is popular with all classes, 
and has made an efficient and consci- 
entious selectman. He is the present 
sachem of Titigan Tribe of Red Men. 
He is a Republican in politics, and 
is a member of St. Helena’s Catholic 
parish. 
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The largest grain elevator on the 
line of the Northern railroad north 
of Concord is that of Wells & Flan- 
ders, in Enfield. It is one of the 
principal commercial enterprises of 
the Mascoma valley, and the volume 
of its business shows a continuous in- 
crease. Messrs. Wells & Flanders 
are a long established firm in the 
lumber business, having embarked in 
the grain business only about three 
years ago. They own immense tracts 
of timber and woodland, and in the 
more than a quarter century that they 
have been in the lumber trade have 
built up a widely extensive busi- 
ness. 

Eugene Adelbert Wells, the senior 
member of the firm, is a native of 
Canaan,where he was born August 15, 
1851, the son of Peter S. and Arvilla 
(Kimball) Wells. He lived in Canaan 
till his twenty-first year, then he went 
to Canada and worked as a clerk for 


of We 


s & Fianders 


his brother, Fred B. Wells. He re- 
turned and took up his residence in 
Enfield, and worked for another 
brother, Frank H., at the time one of 





Eugene Adelbert Wells 
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Residence of Eugene A. Weils 


Enfield’s leading business men. La- 
ter he bought the sawmill business of 
his brother, and in 1874 formed the 
partnership with Henry W. Flanders. 
Mr. Wells has served in the legisla- 
ture and been a selectman and mem- 
ber of the school board. In 1878 he 
married Miss Kate E. Nichols of 
Canaan. They have three children. 

St. Helena’s Catholic church in 
Enfield is the second church which 
the pastor, Rev. Timothy W. Coak- 





Rev. Timothy W. Coakley. 


ley, by unceasing effort and persever- 
ance, has succeeded in building with- 
in two years, the first being St. Tim- 
othy’s of Bristol, at the foot of Sugar- 
loaf mountain. 

Father Coakley was ordained in 
1886, is a Phillips Exeter academy 
graduate, an alumnus of Laval uni- 
versity, and the Grand seminary of 
Montreal. He holds a position that 
is unique in many respects. Born in 
Exeter, the son of the oldest Catholic 


Tr .. 


+ 





St. Helena’s Catholic Church 
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Copeland Building—Odd Feilows Hall 


resident of the town, he was the first 
Exeter-born Catholic boy to enroll as 
a student in its famous academy; the 
only Catholic boy of Exeter, or of the 
xranite state, who left the academy 
to become a priest, and is the only 


priest in New Hampshire who is a 
Phillips academy graduate. 

Although stationed at Enfield, his 
missionary labors extend over fifty 
square miles of sparsely settled and 
mountainous country. 





The Dear Old Home—Birthplace of Charies H 


Webster, Shaker Hil! 


NotTe.—The photographs of the general views in the preceding were by Miss Hattie M. Stevens, 
of Enfield. 











SAILED DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 
By Georgiana A. Prescott. 


The old year sailed to-day, bound for an unknown land; 
One of those fleeting ships that sail from time’s strand ; 
Grand in plan and finish from topmast to massive keel ; 
The Great Pilot unseen stood at the mighty wheel. 
Manned by the months and the days she glided from sight, 
With her white sails unfurled in the winter moonlight. 
Out and away she sailed beyond mortal ken 

From the here to the there, from the now to the then. 
Saints and sinners, the lowly and great, a motley throng 
She bore. Some embarked early, but some lingered long. 
The farewells of the departed were uttered low. 

Of her silent voyage only the angels know. 

Though siren voices fain would allure from God, 

Yet her course was straight on ;—right on heavenward. 
Angels watch for her coming for loved ones are there. 
Swiftly to heaven rose many a prayer 

For guidance into the far fair haven of bliss ; 

For the calm of that world, after the storms of this. 

The good old year was a staunch and sea-worthy ship, 
She left here many a tear-dimmed eye and trembling lip. 
The year has joined the centuries’ mighty fleets. 

May all the voyagers roam the home-port’s golden streets. 
Good-by old year, sail on into the peaceful sea. 

What a wondrous review in eternity ! 

For they never return—these ships—at anchor they lay ; 
The Master’s divine behest they wait to obey. 


LAUNCHED JANUARY FIRST. 


Just as the old year sailed, a sister ship hither came. 

On the flag at her prow we read her bright lettered name. 
The New Year ;—launched forth into time from the Infinite, 
When all the vast sky above and around was starlit. 
Earth’s people heard not nor knew of the great rejoicing. 
But all heaven heard humanity’s glad welcoming. 

In just four seasons the new year will be completed. 

The anchor will then be raised, the last good-bys be said. 

















THE GRAVE OF CHAMPERNOUNE. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 


There is a dreary, dismal, wind-swept spot 

Set on a rocky islet by the sea, 

Marked by rude rocks, unsheltered by a tree; 
Such, Champernoune, is thy sad and lonely lot. 


The dashing waves their endless dirges chant 
A requiem above thy lone, forgotten grave ; 
And sea mews circling o’er the gleaming wave, 
Like winged ghosts thy burial cavern haunt. 


Upon the isle the Summer sun shines down 
With June’s or August's fierce and sultry heat, 
And Winter’s drifting snows upon it beat, 
While far off sleeps the dreamy, ancient town. 


The ancient town upon whose busy street, 
And within whose stately dwellings brave, 
That now are silent as his lonely grave, 

He once did traverse with proud, hasty feet. 


His lordly manse that stood beside the tide, 
Where once he feasted all his friends in state, 
Whose open doors have welcomed fair and great ; 
The park and gardens stretching free and wide, 


Have perished long ago, and naught remains 
To tell the splendor that within them reigned— 
The flash of gold and dainty silks unstained, 
The dancers’ shadows athwart the lighted panes. 


Gone, ever gone, those scenes of old renown ; 
The revel’s past, the wassail and the mirth ; 
A mound of stone, a bit of rocky earth, 

This alone is left for thee, brave Champernoune. 


And yet thou restest well, O gallant heart ; 
Thy sepulcher beside the restless sea, 
Within the ken of thy loved Kittery, 
And birds and winds to act the mourners’ part. 
NoTe.—Francis Champernoune, son of Sir Arthur Champernoune, a gentleman of Devon and”a large 
landed proprietor of Maine and New Hampshire, lies buried on a bleak spot on Gerrish’s Island. The 
grave is unmarked save by a rude pile of stones. Champernoune had royal blood in his veins and lived 


in grand style for those days. Gerrish Island was conveyed to him by Sir Fernando Gorges in 1657. He 
was for many years a member of the governor’s council, and died in 1689. 











HISTORY OF CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[From the Original Grant in 1725 to the Opening of the Twentieth Century. 


Prepared under the 


Supervision of the City History Commission. ] 


By Frances M. Abbott. 


MI was in December, 1895, 
that the late Isaac An- 
drew Hill presented a 
petition to the city gov- 
ernment, asking that a 
new History of Concord be prepared 
to supplement that of the late Dr. 
Bouton, written nearly half a century 
previous, and long out of print. In 
September, 1903, nearly eight years 
later, the Commission sent out circu- 
lars, announcing that the History 
{1,500 copies) had been printed and 
was ready for delivery to subscrib- 
ers and others. Few readers who 
open the two sumptuous volumes, 
containing 1,500 pages with nearly 
200 fine half-tone prints, comprehend 
the labor, care and thought that went 
to the making of this work. 

Town histories have an inestima- 
ble value. Whenever I look at a row 
of these fat volumes, filled with the 
quaint, homely annals of the early 
settlers, intermixed with genealogies 
and portraits of the local magnates, 
enlivened with anecdotes of the old 
time militia parades, bursting with 
details of all kinds of events from In- 
dian massacres to the controversy 
over introducing a stove into the 
meeting-house, giving equal space to 
the biggest pumpkin raised in town 
in the year 1817 and the poor old 
hermit found frozen to death in his 
hut,—whenever I look at these re- 





positories of humble items, dragnets 
of facts, big and little, I feel that the 
greatness of America is bound up be- 
tween their swollen covers. These 
histories usually represent the patient, 
unrewarded labor of some public- 
spirited citizen, who gives years of 
his life to the collection of material, 
and then is lucky if he does not come 
out in debt to the printer. Long 
after his death the blessings of pos- 
terity will be heaped upon his labors, 
and the books, which he had diffi- 
culty in thrusting upon a reluctant 
public, will be eagerly sought for at 
four times their original price. 

In this class, and it ranks with the 
best of its kind, belongs the History 
of Concord by Rev. Nathaniel Bou- 
ton, D. D., for forty-two years pastor 
of the First Congregational church. 
It was printed in 1856, though the 
narrative, except for incidental anec- 
dotes, closes with the year 1853. For 
nearly half a century this volume 
(785 pages) has occupied a place in 
the old Concord homes second only 
to the family Bible. Not even the 
dictionary is more frequently con- 
sulted. Fortunate indeed is the house 
that possesses a copy, for it is years 
since there has been an opportunity 
to buy one except upon the settle- 
ment of anestate. The antique book- 
stores in Boston quote Bouton’s His- 
tory at $10.00, and at that price it is 
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seldom possible to supply one. Few 
men possessed a keener historical in- 
stinct than Dr. Bouton, and in his 
History, which represents the accum- 
ulations of a lifetime of research, 
observation and talks with aged 
parishioners, he has builded himself 
an enduring monument. 
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ard F. Hill, Benjamin A. Kimball, 
James O. Lyford, Lyman D. Stevens, 
John M. Mitchell, with the mayor, 
ex-officio, as chairman. During the 
progress of the work the following 
mayors have served as chairman: 
Henry Robinson, Albert B. Wood- 
worth, Nathaniel E. Martin, Harry 





Hon. James O. Lyford 


It was seen that the new History 
must be constructed along different 
lines. A town history might be writ- 
ten by one man; but the history of 
Concord, the city, wasa different un- 
dertaking. It could never be carried 
out by one man. It was in the be- 
ginning of the year 1896 that the 
city government appointed a City His- 
tory Commission, consisting of the 
following men: Amos Hadley, How- 


G. Sargent, and Charles R. Corning. 
When it came time to examine and 
criticise the manuscript, the follow- 
ing men, lifelong residents of Con- 
cord, were elected associate members 
of the Commission: Lewis Downing, 
Jr., Joseph B. Walker, Henry Mc- 
Farland, John C. Ordway, Charles 
R. Corning, and Giles Wheeler. 

In estimating the merits of this 
History the work of the Commission 
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must not be forgotten. All of the 
members were prominent citizens ; 
most of them men whose time com- 
mands a price. During the seven 
years of the building of the book the 
Commission held over 250 meetings, 


Hon. Amos Hadley 


all without compensation. Many of 
the members wrote no line for the 
work, and their service is not of the 
kind to meet the casual eye; never- 
theless, it was faithful and fundamen- 
tal. Of this Commission, one name 
must be singled out, that of James O. 
Lyford, the secretary of the board 
and editor of the History. On him, 
more than on any other one man, has 
fallen the burden of the management. 
He has been the architect and the 
indefatigable superintendent of the 
building. He has labored in season 
and out of season for the success of 
the work, attending personally to all 
details, securing gratuitous contri- 
butions from others, reconciling con- 
flicting interests and planning all 
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things with unfailing good temper 
and good judgment. His name ap- 
pears by right on the title page of the 
first volume. 

The text of the History is the work 
of thirteen people, twelve men and 
one woman. Ten of the contributors 
have written one or more long arti- 
cles, that is, chapters of more than 
twenty pages each ; three writers have 
furnished each a single article of less 
than twenty pages. The names of 
the writers, in order of the total 


‘length of their contributions, are as 


follows: Amos Hadley, 548 pages; 
James O. Lyford, 214 pages ; Charles 
R. Corning, 173 pages; John C. Ord- 
way, t19 pages; Joseph B. Walker, 
93 pages; Henry McFarland, 73 
pages; Howard F. Hill, 41 pages; 
(Miss) Frances M. Abbott, 37 pages ; 
Frank W. Rollins, 36 pages; Jacob 
H. Gallinger, 23 pages. The writers 
of the short articles are William W. 
Flint, 16 pages; Frank Battles, 6, 
and Thomas C. Bethune, 3 pages. 

In glancing over the foregoing list 
any one acquainted with New Hamp- 
shire is struck by the number of 
names of official prominence. Jacob 
H. Gallinger is now serving his third 
term in the U. S. Senate. Frank W. 
Rollins, when governor, founded Old 
Home Day, an institution which 
seems destined to become as univer- 
sal as Thanksgiving, and has made 
the author’s name known not only in 
this country, but in Europe. James 
O. Lyford, who for 25 years has 
been rising in official prominence, is 
now naval officer for the port of Bos- 
ton. Henry McFarland was paymas- 
ter in the army during the Civil War, 
and later treasurer of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. Charles R. Corning 
is judge of probate for Merrimack 
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county and mayor of the city. Amos 
Hadley has been state superintendent 
of education, and president of the 
New Hampshire Historical society. 
Rev. Howard F. Hill: has served 
Episcopal parishes in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 
Mr. Walker has been prominent in 
sO many ways that it is hard speci- 
fying his particular activity; prob- 
ably no man in the state has held 
more trusteeships. Mr. Ordway has 
been president of the board of educa- 
tion, for many years secretary of the 
New Hampshire Historical society, 
and has been engaged in 
and bank work. 
the 


railroad 
Mr. Flint is one of 
St. Paul’s School. 
Mr. Battles is assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral of the state G. A. R. and indexer 
of state records. 

A critic, unacquainted with this 
part of the country, might think the 
foregoing list contains a suspiciously 
large number of prominent officials, 
and might inquire if the writers of 
the History were selected solely on 
account of their political distinction. 
A little further biographical informa- 
tion would reassure him. Of the 
contributors to the History of Con- 
cord, every one had previously ap- 
peared in type, and most of them 
have had a lifelong familiarity with 
printer’s ink. 

Concord has always been a literary 
town, and it was not difficult to find 
among those best acquainted with 
the assigned topics, several men with 
the pen of a ready writer. In fact, 
the available material was not nearly 
allused. There are enough other 
people in town who write (vde Dr. 
Hadley’s list on page 574) to have 
constructed three or four more his- 
tories. 


masters at 
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Of the ten principal contributors 
to the History of Concord, five, 
Messrs. Hadley, Walker, McFarland, 
Corning and Rollins, had already ap- 
peared in book form. All the writers 
have had newspaper training. Four 
of the ten, Messrs. Hadley, Mc- 
Farland, Hill, and Lyford, were at 
one time actively connected with 
newspapers, as editors or publishers. 
Three others, Messrs. Gallinger and 
Corning and Miss Abbott, have had 
much journalistic experience, as regu- 
lar correspondents or otherwise, while 
the remaining three, Messrs. Walker, 
Ordway, and Rollins, have been oc- 





Hon. Joseph B. Walker 


casional contributors to the press. 
Four of the ten are college graduates: 
Amos Hadley, A. B. (Dartmouth) ’44 ; 
Ph. D. (Dart.)’80; Joseph B. Walker, 
A.B. (Yale) ’44; Rev. Howard F. Hill, 
A.B. (Dart.) '67; Ph.D. pro meritis 
(Dart.)'87; Frances M. Abbott, A.B. 
(Vassar) ’81. Four others, Messrs. 
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Gallinger, Corning, Rollins, and Ly- 
ford, also Mr. Walker, have received 
honorary degrees from Dartmouth. 
One half of the ten have had legal train- 
ing, Messrs. Walker, Hadley, Lyford, 
Corning, and Rollins. They were ad- 
mitted to the bar, though not one has 
continued a lawyer, in active practice. 
The other professions are represented 
by Dr. Gallinger, a successful phy- 
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Canterbury in early youth, and has 
lived here about thirty years; while 
Dr. Gallinger was born in Cornwall, 
Ontario, but began practice here 
more than forty years ago. 

The plan of the History was model- 
led after the Memorial History of 
Boston. A general narrative was 


prepared, covering the two centuries 
and more 


since Hannah Dustin 
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sician, until medicine was supplanted 
by politics; Rev. Howard F. Hill, a 
clergyman of the Episcopal church ; 
and Amos Hadley, educator. Messrs. 
McFarland and Ordway have been 
engaged in railroad work. 

Of the ten principal contributors, 
seven, Messrs. Walker, McFarland, 
Ordway, Hill, Corning, Rollins, and 
Miss Abbott, are natives of Concord ; 
Mr. Hadley was born in the neigh- 
boring town of Dunbarton, but has 
lived here nearly sixty years; Mr. 
Lyford was born in Boston, moved to 


scalped the Indians. Then special 
topics were assigned to different 
writers in order that certain subjects 
might be treated separately and fully. 

The History of Concord appro- 
priately opens with two chapters by 
Joseph B. Walker, entitled Physical 
Features (32 p.) and Physical De- 
velopment (26 p.). Never were sub- 
ject and writer better suited. The 
great-grandson of the first minister, 
whose house he dwells in and whose 
acres he cultivates, Mr. Walker 
knows this town and its topography 
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as no other man knows or has ever 
known it. Born near the ‘‘ sedgy 
shores of Horseshoe pond,’’ familiar 
from boyhood with the tortuous 
course of the winding Merrimack, 
Mr. Walker writes of the soils, the 
meadows, the bluffs, the hills, the 
streams and ponds, the great elms, 
the freshets and the bridges they 
have swept away, the mineral re- 
sources and the ancient localities. 
(How those old names stir up child- 
hood remembrances!) The chapter 
is a mine of information, for every 
height, depth, and breadth is given, 
either in feet or acres, and the de- 
scription is so plain that one could 
trace the source of every brook and 
the location of every pond even with- 
out the aid of the four ancient maps 
which show how the river has made 
and taken away the land along its 
banks. 

In his chapter on Physical Develop- 
ment, Mr. Walker is not less happy. 
He treats of the bridges and ferries 
in detail, and of the changes in the 
style of houses from the primitive log 
cabin to the elaborate Romanesque. 
In the second volume Mr. Walker 
has chapters on the State Hospital 
{N.H. Asylum for the Insane] (18 p.). 
The Rolfe and Rumford Asylum [for 
female orphans] (8 p.), and the State 
Prison (9 p.). Of the first institution 
Mr. Walker has been trustee for near- 
ly sixty years, and of the second, 
a trustee since its establishment in 
1880 under the will of his relative, 
the Countess of Rumford. The story 
of these institutions is told in a con- 
cise and interesting manner. 

The most serious part of the His- 
tory of Concord is the General Narra- 
tive (548 p.), which occupies the 
bulk of the first volume. The Com- 
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mission selected Dr. Hadley for this 
important task, and he has executed 
it in a thorough and scholarly man- 
ner. A man of sound learning, of 
ripe culture, always a student, yet 
mingling with public affairs from the 
organization of the first city govern- 
ment in 1853, he has brought to his 
work a wide general knowledge, an 
intimate acquaintance with local mat- 
ters, a fine sense of proportion, and a 
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thorough literary training. There 
are no loose ends in this*narrative ; 
there are no hearsay statements. 
Original documents have been re- 
examined; proper authorities are 
quoted in the notes; every fact is 
traced to its source; and due credit 
is given Dr. Bouton and the other 
early writers. As an example of 
workmanlike method and impeccable 
English this narrative could be read 
with profit by any student, whether 
he were interested in the facts or not. 

All histories are valuable, if they 
are only true; but, as a matter of fact, 
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the narrative of Concord has an in- 
terest beyond that of most New Eng- 
land towns. The aboriginal occupa- 
tion, the granting of the plantation of 
Penacook in 1725 toa hundred pro- 
prietors from Haverhill, Massachu- 


ig ie | 
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setts, the first settlement, the troub- 
lous garrison times and the Bradley 
massacre, the Bow Controversy when 
for 17 years town government was 
suspended and the people held to- 
gether by the uprightness of their 
own sturdy. characters, and the guid- 
ance of Parson Walker, the Revolu- 
tion (Concord sent three captains 
with their companies to Bunker Hill), 
and the still more difficult beginnings 
of independent government,—all this 
makes a thrilling panorama of the 
eighteenth century. The nineteenth 


century witnessed the establishment 
of the state capital and the county 
seat, making Concord the political 
and legal center, the enlargement of 
industries, the growth of schools and 
churches, the development of the 


place as a railway terminal, the es- 
tablishment of various state institu- 
tions, the evolving of an interesting 
social life. In Concord, more than 
in any other one place, you feel what 
New Hampshire is and is doing. 
The second volume opens with the 
Church History (147 p.) by James O. 
Lyford. When we find that there 
have been 26 different church organi- 
zations in Concord, every one of 
which, except the Quakers, is now 
active, one can see that this is a broad 
subject, requiring a broad-minded 
writer. Mr. Lyford has done his 
work impartially and well. It is 
pleasant reading. Some of the denom- 
inations had a hard early struggle 
for existence, but there are no bitter 
stories of persecution; instead, many 
records of gifts from outsiders and 
shelter offered when buildings had 
been burned. Mr. Lyford also con- 
tributes four short articles to this 
volume : Dentistry (4 p.) the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital (6 p.) the 
N. H. Memorial Hospital for Women 
and Children ( 3 p. ) and Saint Paul's 
School (13 p.). The record of the 
hospitals is interesting and compre- 
hensive. Theaccount of Saint Paul's 
School is especially valuable, for this 
institution, though one of the most 
famous in the country, and well- 
known in Europe, never appears in 
print, and Mr. Lyford’s article gives 
information not before accessible to 
the general public. The Official 
Roster (32 p.) an _ indispensable 
chapter, is also Mr. Lyford’s work. 
This not only includes town and city 
governments from 1732 to 1903, but a 
list of the important state and federal 
positions held by residents of Con- 
cord. Our city has furnished a pres- 
ident, a cabinet officer, seven U. S. 
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senators, four congressmen, two rep- 
resentatives to foreign courts, twelve 
judges of the N. H. Supreme Court, 
and a long list of other officials. 
Mention must not be omitted of the 
most entertaining of all Mr. Lyford’s 
writings, The 
Guards (9 p.). 


Horse- 
The history of this 
brilliant but short-lived organization 
with a complete roster of members 
is printed as an appendix to the first 
volume. 

Following the Church History come 
two chapters by Henry McFarland, 
Canals, Stage Lines, and Taverns, (34 
p-) and Concord as a Railroad Center, 
(39 p.). Major McFarland’s writings 
have a vein of sentiment and humor, 
which gives them a peculiar literary 
charm. The grandson of the third min- 
ister of the Old North church, born in 
the house which the Rev. Asa McFar- 
land built, the observing boy day after 
day saw the stages drive up to the 
old Stickney tavern just opposite, and 
his reminiscences of those times are 
given at first hand. Any reader of 
the History, in doubt where to begin, 
is advised to open at the McFarland 
articles. One would like to quote 
pages from these delightful chapters: 
‘*During the coaching period some 
things carried themselves to market. 
Cattle from a thousand hills and flocks 
of sheep facing southward were a 
common spectacle on Main street ; so 
were long lines of Vermont horses 
tethered to guide-ropes which were 
fastened at both ends to driven wagons. 

All day long in the winter 
months of good sleighing, up-country 
teams—pungs they were called 
—poured through the town, laden 
with farm products, butter, cheese, 
dried apples and the like, stowed 
below, while round hogs above pointed 


Governor's 
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their stiffened limbs back reproach- 
fully toward the styes whence they 
had been torn. The canal- 
boat and the stage-coach have gone 
more surely out of local use than have 
the canoe and the snowshoe. Old 
tavern methods are gone too. The 
bell which the host rang at noon by 
the front door, with many a dexterous 
sweep of the arm, is laid away ; like- 
wise the Chinese gong, which made 
the guest wince and the household 
Argus howl. Seven hundred travel- 
lers’ horses can no longer find nightly 
shelter in our tavern stables.’’ The 
steam-car subject is not quite so pic- 


turesque as the stagecoach, but 
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Major McFarland’s personal recollec- 
tions of the men and events of those 
early railroad days make it scarcely 
less interesting. Here is food for 
thought when he says ‘‘that of a 
score of the larger local personal 
estates more than half have been de- 
rived in whole or in great part from 








the business of transportation by rail ; 
several came entirely by that way.’’ 

Charles R. Corning’s contributions 
to the history number three; two in 
the second volume, Bench and Bar, 
(57 p.); Political and Public Events 
at the Capital (62 p.); and one in 
the first volume, Material Develop- 
ment (54 p.). Judge Corning’s 
Bench and Bar is an excellent piece 
of biography. He was intimately 
acquainted with many of the men 
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whose traits he sets forth and he is 
familiar with the traditions that have 
crystallized about the memories of 
the earlier ones. In judicious esti- 
mate of character, in nice choice 
of epithets, saying neither too 
much nor too little, Judge Corn- 
ing is singularly felicitous. A critical 
discrimination, the best sort of appre- 
ciation, characterizes this chapter. 
In Events at the Capital, Judge Corn- 
ing unrolls a long series of notable 
occasions, grave and gay, from the 
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first constitutional convention in 1778 
to the unveiling of the Commodore 
Perkins statue in 1902. The Ma- 
terial Development deals with the 
business changes in Concord from 
decade to decade, the granite industry, 
the banks and the various manufac- 
tures. ‘‘It has been an aggregation 
of small undertakings and of close 
economies that has given to Concord 
its standing and prosperity. 
Few pause to consider how great a 
source of income has sprung from the 
forests of Concord. Full forty thou- 
sand acres comprise the land surface 
of the town, and most of that area 
has borne several growths of the 
choicest oak, hemlock, chestnut, 
spruce, pine, elm, and walnut. 
Compute three or four growths at only 
$25.00 an acre, and see how vast a 
money transaction this has been.’’ 
Senator J. H. Gallinger writes of 
The Medical Profession (23 p.). 
‘* The first settlers of Concord were 
more concerned about their spiritual 
than about their physical welfare, 
and no physician accompanied them 
to what was then a frontier settle- 
ment.’’ Dr. Gallinger gives an amus- 
ing account of the way the old-time 
medical students apprenticed them- 
selves to some doctor in the days be- 
fore medical schools and examining 
boards. The story of the N. H. 
Medical society is most interesting, 
also the account of the Thompsonian 
Infirmary, which flourished here for 
atime. The only criticism to be 
made upon this chapter is its brevity. 
Dr. Gallinger wields a facile pen and 
the reader would have been glad if he 
had written twice as much. 
Newspapers and Their Editors (36 
p-) was written by Frank W. Rollins. 
Not till 1789 did George Hough, the 











first printer, set up his press. From 
that day to this, Concord has issued a 
numerous and varied series of publi- 
cations, some of them ephemeral like 
the autumn leaves, but many of per- 
manent worth and character. The 
New Hampshire Patriot, founded in 
1809, is the oldest and perhaps the 
most noted of these. Ex-Governor 
Rollins gives many pleasant recollec- 
tions of the old-time editors, and 
printers; among others, he pays a 
beautiful and just tribute to the late 
P. B. Cogswell, one of the most be- 
loved of the craft. The subject is so 
extensive that one wishes the chapter 
had been longer, for Colonel Rollins’ 
writings are always eagerly read. 

Domestic Customs and Social Life 
(37 p.) by Frances M. Abbott is the 
only feminine chapter in the book. 
The writer depicts the changes in 
houses, in dress, in food, in cooking, 
in amusements, in entertaining com- 
pany, in education and occupation 
from the log cabin era down to the 
rise of woman’s clubs. 

Concord in the Civil War (41 p.), 
by Rev. Howard F. Hill is unique. 
Dr. Hill, a grandson of Gov. Isaac 
Hill, was an editor before he became 
a clergyman, and he believes with 
Kipling that each 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 

For the God of things as they are. 
The conventional story of the Civil War 
is found in the general narrative, but 
Dr. Hill gives us the side-lights, the 
humor and pathos, the extravagance, 
the turmoil and passion of that period. 
He saw with a youth’s eyes the sub- 
stitutes’ camp, the Palmer riot, and 
General Pierce addressing a crowd 
from his front door the day after the 
assassination of Lincoln. The chap- 
ter teems with life. One of the inter- 
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esting features is a table showing the 
inflated prices of household goods and 
groceries taken from the actual ledgers 
of store-keepers of that day. ‘‘One 
of the tilting variety of vasty hoop- 
skirts called for an expenditure of 
$3.50.”’ 

Schools, Public and Private (108 
p-) is the work of John C. Ordway. 
No chapter in the book was better 
worth writing, and Mr. Ordway has 
done the subject justice. His article 
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alone would have made a valuable 
book. Mr. Ordway has devoted the 
leisure of years to the accumulation of 
material, delving among ancient 
records, consulting elderly citizens, 
and recalling his own boyhood days. 
It is the personal flavor, in this and 
certain other chapters of the History, 
that makes such good reading. The 
chapter bristles with facts (among 
others a nearly complete list of all the 
teachers up to 1860 is given), but so 
much humor and gentle satire are in- 
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termingled, that the chapter is one of 
the most entertaining in the History. 
Picnics, sleighrides, and all the joys 
of childhood are depicted with loving 
remembrance. After describing the 
first schoolhouse he says, ‘‘ No starry 
flag floated o’er the roof, as in these 
later days, to inspire the youthful 
minds with patriotic impulse, but 
underneath it, it is safe to say, flag- 
ellations took place with woeful fre- 
quency, in which, no doubt, hurried 
glimpses of the heavenly constella- 
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tions were occasionally revealed to 
turbulent offenders.’’ Succeeding the 
main chapter are two short articles, 
also by Mr. Ordway, Concord Liter- 
ary Institution (6 p.) and the Meth- 
odist General Biblical Institute (5 p.), 
The latter seminary, which flourished 
here from 1847 to 1868 afterward be- 
came the nucleus of Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Three shorter articles remain to be 
considered. The Weather Record 
from 1856 to 1900 (16 p.), first volume, 
was furnished by William W.- Flint. 
Mr. Flint (Dartmouth ’71, Columbian 
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Law School, ’74) is a native of Cole- 
brook, moved to Concord in child- 
hood, and for many years has been a 
master at St. Paul’s School. Upon 
the death of the late Judge W. L. 
Foster in 1897, Mr. Flint succeeded 
him as volunteer clerk of the weather 
and so continued till the recent ap- 
pointment of a government observer. 
The weather, whether past, present, 
or future, is always an inexhaustible 
subject of interest, and although the 
Record gave no scope to Mr. Flint’s 
literary talents it will preserve his 
name in connection with some of the 
most frequently consulted pages in 
the History. 

The chapter on Fish and Game 
(6 p.) in the first volume was written 
by Frank Battles. General Battles 
is a native of Billerica, Mass., fitted 
for college at Milford, that state, but 
for the last twenty years has lived in 
Concord. No more intelligent sports- 
man is found in the Merrimack val- 
ley; he has devoted the leisure of a 
life-time to the study of fish and game. 
He served on the Fish and Game 
committee of the N. H. Legislature 
in 1897 and 1899, first as secretary, 
second as chairman. His article is 
like a breath from the wildwood. He 
tells us, what will be a surprise to 
many, but coming from his pen has 
the voice of authority, that with the 
exception of the shad and salmon, 
which are prevented from ascending 
the river by dams, and the passenger 
pigeons and upland plover, which 
have been ruthlessly slaughtered, the 
quantity and kind of fish and game 
found here are not unlike what they 
were a century ago. It is encourag- 
ing to know that there is still good 
shooting about Concord, and that 
‘fin the public ponds of the state, 
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under wise protection, valuable fish 
will breed and thrive.’’ 

Thomas C. Bethune furnishes the 
chapter on Saint Mary’s School (3 p.), 
in the second volume. Mr. Bethune 
is a well known citizen of Concord and 
active in the affairs of the Episcopal 
church. He writes with full knowl- 
edge of the founding and scope of the 
school and pays appreciative tribute 
to Bishop Niles, Miss Gainforth, the 
first principal, and others who were 
influential in determining its tone and 
purpose. 

At the close of the second volume 
ten pages of Miscellaneous are given ; 
and two admirable indexes, occupy- 
ing more than ninety pages, and pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 
Harriet L. Huntress, secretary to the 
state superintendent of education, ren- 
der all the rich store of matteravailable. 
One of these indexes contains more 
than 8,000 proper names, and months 
were required for its compilation. 

In mechanical execution the book 
is without doubt the finest specimen 
of printing and binding ever published 
in. New Hampshire, and it will com- 
pare favorably with any similar work 
issued anywhere in America. Fine 
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paper, broad margins, large, clear 
type, illuminated title-pages and 
beautiful half-tone engravings make 
the volumes a delight to the eye, 
while the substantial bindings, Eng- 
lish cloth, half leather or morocco, 
bid fair to last until the next history 
is issued. A fine map of the town- 
ship, drawn in 1902 by Will B. Howe, 
city engineer, and bound in separate 
covers, accompanies each set. Every 
detail of the printing of the books 
was done by the Rumford Printing 
Co. of Concord, who have reason to 
be proud of this, their most important 
work. The total expense of the pub- 
lication was $10,000, which sum was 
loaned by the city goverment. One 
quarter of this has already been re- 
turned to the city treasury from the 
sales of the first six weeks, and it is 
expected that ultimately every dollar 
will be repaid. This conduct of a 
public work, without financial profit 
to the promoters, recalls the early 
days of the republic, and is a matter 
of which any modern municipality 
may well boast. The price of the 
set of two volumes with map, bound 
in cloth, is $8.00; in half leather, 
$10.00 ; in full morocco, $14.00. 


NOTE.—Miss Frances M. Abbott, writer of the foregoing article and author of the chapter on 


“* Domestic Customs and Social Life ’’ 


in the ‘“‘ History of Concord,’ is a native of the city, a 





daughter of John and Matilda (Brooks) Abbott, her father having been a citizen of note and six 
times elected mayor, while her mother was a woman of superior intellectual culture and ability. 
She is a graduate of the Concord high school and of Vassar college (class of 1881), and has devoted 
her talents quite largely to literary work, contributing extensively to various magazines and period- 
icals, as well as to the newspaper press. She is a member of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz and of the Boston Branch of Vassar Alumne, and is prominently identified with the Shakes- 
peare clubs of Concord. She is interested in everything that pertains to the history and progress 
of the city, especially along educational, social, and charitable lines, and is a life member of the 
old Concord Female Charitable society. Her contribution to the city history constitutes one of 
its most valuable chapters, and is surpassed by no other, either in interest or literary merit.—Epb. 








SOME DAY YOU’LL FALL ASLEEP. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 
I. 


Some day you’ll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you'll fall asleep, 
And leaving all that you hold dear will find the silence deep ; 
That mystery which still unsolved God and His angels know, 


And those who walk by crystal streams where heavenly breezes blow ; 


Where grief and sorrow never come nor troubled billows sweep ; 
Some day you’ll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you'll fall asleep. 


IT. 


Some day you’ll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you'll fall asleep, 
And passing from us you will see afar the golden street, 

And sainted forms of those who dwell upon the other shore, 

Where the blest souls of those we love will pass when life is o’er, 
Where cool and soft the pathways lie for all the tired feet; 

Some day you’ll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you'll fall asleep. 


III. 


Some day you’ll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you’ll fall asleep, 
And we shall call for you in vain, and vainly we shall weep, 

But where you go we know that God has promised perfect rest, 
And peace for every aching heart and every troubled breast; 

And love more lasting than our own he’ll give to you to keep; 
Some day you'll fall asleep, dear heart, some day you'll fall asleep. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By G. Waldo Browne. 


Veiled in sackcloth stands the sun, 
The Indian hunter’s day is done 
In these New England borders ; 
A deadly shaft his heart had broken, 
High in the clouds the fates betoken 
Unwonted, strange disorders. 
—Caverly. 


Sokokis chief, Paugus, 
the Oak of the Saco, 
and he was addressing 
an adventurous white 
man who had penetrated farther into 
the mountain fastness than even oth- 





E was a descendant of the ers of his race had done, as he gave 
: expression to the following tradition, 
a warning to his companion : 

‘* Pale-face great hunter; his foot 
like the deer, but up yonder,’’ point- 
ing toward the mountain looming far 
above them into the realm of clouds, 











‘* where the moose dares not stop to 
browse and the bear finds no foot- 
hold, he cannot climb. Only the 
spirit hunters dwell there, and when 
Waumbek Methna’ draws his mantle 
about him, then it is time for the 
children of the gamelands to bring 
him their offerings of the chase. 
Then, indeed, were they warned not 
to climb where the hardy pine has 
not found foothold, lest again should 
the sons of women behold the raven 
on the sun,? and the wilderness 
drowned for two moons.’’ ‘Then, as 
if he felt that his words needed ex- 
planation, he continued, while he 
drew his mantle of tanned moose- 
skin closer about his erect form: ‘‘A 
great many moons ago, so many the 
wisest of our women cannot count 
them, when the daughters of earth 
wed with the sons of the gods, and 
were extremely wise, they became 
vain and proud-spirited. This dis- 
pleased Mitsi Maniteau* so much 





1 Meaning in ils poetical sense ‘‘ Mountain of the 
Snowy Forehead,” which it were well if the suc- 
cessors of the Indian had retained rather than giv- 
ing ita name without any distinguishing associa- 
tion. In the days of the ancient Amerinds this was 
a locality of wild interest, and many times must its 
shadowy glens have echoed with their outbursts of 
picturesque worship, mingling wildly with the 
roar of the cataract and the shriek of the tempest, 
while they offered under the shades of the snow- 
crowned rock their offerings of fear, esteem, and 
vengeance. Tradition told that only a few were 
foolhardy enough to climb above the region of vege- 
tation, and those that did were doomed to wander 
forever, invisible spirits among the rocky gorges, 
with no hope of ever reaching the * happy hunting- 
grounds "’ beyond the setting sun. The simple ex- 
ception to this was that of him whose fate belonged 
to the simple narrative told by the Sokokis. An 
early writer of the mountains says: ‘‘When the 
first white man came here to climb to the topof this 
bald mountain, an old Indian, with his tomahawk 
of stone, flint-pointed arrow, and tanned war-dress, 
standing proudly erect, shook his head, and said 
‘The Great Spirit dwells there ; he covers his steps 
above the green leaves with the darkness of the 
fire tempest. No footmarks are seen returning 
from his home in the clouds.’ ”’ 


2 An eclipse. 


3 The overruling power. 
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that he. resolved to humble his chil- 
dren, and thus he sent down upon 
them a great storm of wind and rain. 
So fiercely did the rain come down 
that at last the red men were obliged 
to take to their canoes to keep from 
drowning. The storm rose and the 
rain fell, until the valleys had become 
great rivers, and the plains seas of 
water. The frail barks of the fright- 
ened men were unable to cope with 
so persistent an enemy, and one after 
another of the canoe-men were lost, 
until only one canoe, holding a war- 
rior and his eshsquaw, managed to 
keep afloat. This man was Sehunk 
the Loon, who had refrained from 
idle boasting and lived much apart 
from his brothers, so much so that he 
had become an outcast. 

‘*So long did the rain fall and so 
furious that it came about Sehunk 
could look upon no sight of land 
save one little island of barren rock. 
Toward this desolate spot, whither 
he would or no, his canoe drifted, 
until he could see that thither had 
flocked the creatures of the earth and 
sky, two and two of each kind, so 
that he feared to land. But his canoe 
having sprung a leak, and finding 
himself powerless to do differently, he 
approached until his eshsquaw sprang 
out upon the rock to see if he could 
land in safety. As strange as it ap- 
peared, upon her approach, even to 
the cat and the bear, though all must 
have been very hungry after their 
fasting, the animals moved back to 
give them room to land. 

‘*No sooner had Sehunk done this 
than the rain ceased to fall, and the 
sun freed itself of the raven wings. 
The rain no longer falling, the water 
began to roll away. That night Se- 
hunk had a strange dream, in which 
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he saw again the earth, with himself 
ruling over it as master, until the 
brutes began to quarrel among them- 
selves as to whom of them should be 
king. In this plight he dreamed 
that he smote the rock to quell this 
unseemly riot when a most wonderful 
thing took place. The brutes, each 
of its kind, was given a language of 
its own, so they could not talk, one 
with another. This so dumfounded 
them that they no longer strove to see 
who should be ruler over the rest. 
‘*Then Sehunk was awakened by 
cries of rage and disorder, and his 
eshsquaw came running to him, say- 
ing that all of the animals were quar- 
reling and fighting to see who should 
rule after they had put him to death. 
The moose, then larger and more 
mighty than now, and greatest of all 
the brutes, had been chosen to kill 
him. Indeed, at that very moment 
he was coming to crush him with one 
mighty foot, as man himself would 
crush a worm. Sehunk trembled 
with terror. Defending himself with 
his stout ashen paddle, his only 
weapon of defence, he stood his 
ground, while the moose, urged on 
by his companions, moved resolutely 
nearer. When he felt sure of reach- 
ing his mighty enemy, Sehunk struck 
at him with all his strength. But the 
paddle shot off from the side of the 
moose to strike the rock with a re- 
sounding thwack, breaking into many 
pieces and littering the place with its 
splinters. Wherever one of these 
pieces of wood fell a wonderful trans- 


formation instantly took place. The 
moose suddenly lost the majesty of 
its huge form, and became what he is 
to-day. The squirrel, next to him 
the greatest of the forest denizens, 
shrank to its present size, losing all 
of its former ferocity. So it was 
with the other animals, both great 
and small. But the strangest thing 
yet was the confusion of their speech. 
No two species now spoke alike where 
before they had known but one lan- 
guage. Underthe new condition they 
could not talk so as to understand 
each other, and in the mixed forms 
they could no longer contend for a 
kingship that would avail nothing. 

‘* Sehunk discovered, also, that the 
water was falling away much more 
rapidly than before, and as it contin- 
ued to recede he descended with his 
eshsquaw, until they found them- 
selves once more under a great tent 
of forest land, while the grumbling 
animals had scattered hither and 
thither, to the four winds of earth 
and heaven. From this couple have 
come the people of the woods, and 
from the animals, two and two of a 
kind, have the gamelands been re- 
stocked, so that the hearts of men 
might be made light. But never 
does the red man gaze on the storm- 
cloud, as it hangs over the brow of 
Waumbek Methna, without remem- 
bering the fate of the vain and foolish 
companions of Sehunk, and none but 
the hare-brained ever climb to the 
dwelling-place of the storm-king.’’ 





FLETCHER LADD. 


Fletcher Ladd, born in Lancaster, December 21, 1862, died in Boston, Mass., 
December 12, 1903. 

He was the son of the late Hon. William S. Ladd, of the N. H. supreme court, 
and was educated at Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., Dartmouth college, the 
Harvard Law school, and Heidelberg university, Germany. 

In 1889 he was admitted to the New Hampshire bar, and to the Massachusetts 
bar the same year, and to the United States supreme court bar, at Washington, 
in 1892. He practised law from 1889 to 1892 in Boston, when, upon the death 
of his father, he went to Lancaster, and entered the firm of Ladd & Fletcher. 
He continued his professional labors there until April, 1900, when he was 
appointed by President McKinley a judge of the court of the first instance in the 


Philippines. His service there, which was highly satisfactory, was terminated 
last August, when his health forced him to return to this country. 
A wife and two children, a son and a daughter, survive him. 


HON. JONAS HUTCHINSON. 


Jonas Hutchinson, born in Milford, January 10, 1840, died in Chicago, IIL, 
December 17, 1903. 

Judge Hutchinson was the son of Abel and Betsey (Bartlett) Hutchinson, and 
a descendant of Nathan Hutchinson, one of the first settlers of Milford, who 
located there in 1748. He was educated at Mont Vernon academy and Dart- 
mouth college, graduating from the latter in 1863. He then taught for a time at 
the West, being principal of the Columbus, O., high school, and subsequently 
traveled for D. Appleton & Co. He finally took up the study of law, first with 
Sweetzer & Gardner of Boston, and afterward with Bainbridge Wadleigh, in his 
native town. Admitted to the bar in the state in 1869, he immediately went to 
Chicago and located in practice, and soon achieved success. He was corporation 
counsel for the city from 1889 till 1891, when he was elected a judge of the 
superior court, succeeding John P. Altgelt, who resigned to run for governor. 
This office he held, by successive reélections, till death. 

Judge Hutchinson was a consistent and unfaltering Democrat in politics, and 
had been chairman of the Cook County Democratic committee. He married, in 
1876, Letitia Brown, of Lexington, Ky., by whom he had a son and daughter, 
all surviving. 
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REV. THOMAS MARSHALL, D. D. 


Thomas Marshall, born in East Weare, April 4, 1831, died at Olney, Indian 
Ter., December 14, 1903. 

He was the son of Moody and Sarah (Beard) Marshall, and a great-grandson 
of Joseph Marshall, a soldier of the Revolution. His maternal grandfather, 
Beard, was also a Revolutionary soldier and an ensign under Stark. He was 
educated at Kimball Union academy and Dartmouth college, being a member of 
the class of 1857 in the latter. He first engaged in teaching, and was principal 
of Wilson academy, at Wilson, N. C. 

Taking up the study for the ministry, he graduated from the Union Theological 
seminary in 1864, and was soon settled over the First Presbyterian church at 
Mankato, Minn. In 1869 he went to St. Louis, as pastor of the High St. church, 
where after several years he was transferred to the Glasgow Avenue church, 
remaining till 1881, when he engaged in the missionary field, and in 1890 was 
made general field secretary of the board of foreign missions, which position he 
held till death. He was a noted preacher and a man of great ability. He mar- 
ried, in 1871, at Lebanon, Pa., Mrs. Louisa Goodheart Schneck. 


HON. EZRA A. STEVENS. 


Ezra Allen Stevens, a prominent citizen of Malden, Mass., died in that city, 
November 24, 1903. 

He was a native of Portsmouth, born March 12, 1827, and spent his early life 
in business in that city. In 1870 he was chosen manager of the Boston branch 
of the Barstow Stone Co., of Providence, and removed to Malden, where he sub- 
sequently had his home. He was active in Republican politics, both in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, having been a member of the New Hampshire 
state senate in 1867 and 1868, and president in the latter year, and of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives in 1881 and 1895. He was also a 
presidential elector in 1884. 


EDGAR L. CARR, M. D. 


Dr. Edgar L. Carr, a prominent physician and leading citizen of Pittsfield, died 
in that town from the effects of a railway accident, December 22, 1903. 

Dr. Carr was a native of Gilmanton, the son of Isaac S. and Lucinda J. 
(Osgood) Carr, born May 12, 1841, the family removing to Pittsfield in 1847, 
where his boyhood days were passed on a farm. He attended the public schools 
and Pittsfield academy. He commenced the study of medicine with Dr. John 
Wheeler, but after the War of the Rebellion came on he enlisted in Company G, 
Fifteenth regiment; N. H. Vols., and served as hospital steward until the dis- 
charge of the regiment in 1863. Repairing his shattered health, he entered 
Bowdoin Medical college, and graduated in 1864. He immediately entered the 
service again as assistant surgeon of the Twenty-first Massachusetts infantry, 
joining the regiment at Petersburg. 

Returning home at the close of the war, he located in practice at Candia, where 
he remained four years, then settling in Pittsfield, where he ever after remained, 
and where he established a high reputation in his profession. 
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In religion he was a Free Baptist, and was prominent in the affairs of the 
denomination, in town and state. Politically he was a Republican in early life, 
but for some years past was an active Prohibitionist, and was the candidate of 
that party for governor in 1888. 

Soon after the close of the war, he married Miss Addie B. Osborne of Loudon, 
who died a few years since. He leaves a son, Dr. Burt W. Carr of Tilton, and a 
daughter, the wife of Rev. W. J. Malvern of East Rochester. 

AARON YOUNG. 

Aaron Young, a member of a noted family of politicians, all active Republicans, 
natives of the town of Barrington, died in Portsmouth, December 23, 1903. 

He was born June 16, 1827, the son of Aaron Young, a prominent citizen of 
the town, and spent his early life on the farm. In 1851 he went to Manchester, 
where he was some time engaged in business, removing to Dover, and afterward 
to Portsmouth, where he had his home the last forty years, being engaged in the 
custom house, as deputy collector of internal revenue, and latterly in connection 
with the Boston custom house. 

He was a twin brother of the late Col. Andrew H. Young of Dover, was prom- 
inent in Republican politics, and was for several years active in the management 
of the fairs of the old New Hampshire Agricultural society. 


HON. MOODY MERRILL. 

Moody Merrill, born in Campton, June 27, 1836, died at Silver City, New 
Mexico, December 24, 1903. 

Mr. Merrill went to Boston in 1859, where he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1863. He became prominent in Republican politics, served in the 
legislature, and was a presidential elector in 1880. He engaged in real estate 
and railway operations, and organized the Consolidated Street Railway Company 
of Boston. Subsequently he became involved in financial difficulties and dis- 
appeared from the city, going to Silver City, New Mex., where he carried on an 
extensive banking business under an assumed name, and was in a fair way to 
restore his fallen fortunes, when exposure overtook him in New York, and he was 
arrested, but finally released on bail, and failed to appear for trial. 


REV. OREN B. CHENEY, D. D. 

Oren Burbank Cheney, born in Holderness (now Ashland), N. H., December 10, 
1816, died at Lewiston, Me., December 2, 1903. 

He was the son of Moses and Abigail (Morrison) Cheney, and one of the first 
students at the first Free Baptist school in the country at North Parsonfield, Me. 
Subsequently he studied at New Hampton, and graduated from Dartmouth col- 
lege in 1839. He taught in different academies, and was licensed to preach, sub- 
sequently pursuing theological studies at Whitestown, N. Y. He continued 
preaching and teaching in different places until, in 1857, he became the first 
president of the Maine State seminary at Lewiston, established largely through 
his efforts, and which, in 1863, became Bates college, at the head of which insti- 
tution he remained until 1894, giving it his most devoted service, with most suc- 
cessful results. He received his degree of D. D. from Wesleyan university in 1865. 
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RT. REV. DENIS M. BRADLEY. 


Rt. Rev. Denis M. Bradley, first bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Man- 
chester, died in that city, December 13, 1903. 

Bishop Bradley was born in County Kerry, Ireland, February 25, 1846, coming to 
Manchester, with his widowed mother and her family of small children, when 
eight years of age. He was educated in the parochial schools and at Holy Cross; 
was ordained a priest June 3, 1871, and was first stationed at Portland, where he 
was successively rector of the cathedral, chancellor of the diocese, and bishop’s 
councilor. 

When the diocese of Manchester was created he was made bishop, being conse- 
crated as such June 11, 1884, and had administered the affairs of the diocese with 
remarkable success, endearing himself to his own people, and winning the respect 
and esteem of the public at large. 


COL. JOHN W. KINGMAN. 


John William Kingman, a native of Madbury, born in 1821, died at Cedar 
Falls, Ia., December 17, 1903. 

Colonel Kingman was a graduate of Phillips Exeter academy and of Harvard 
university of the class of 1843. He studied law, being for a time a student in the 
office of Daniel Webster in Boston. He settled in practice in Dover, where he 
was a partner of the late Daniel M. Christie, whose daughter he married. He 
served with distinction in the War of the Rebellion as commander of the Fifteenth 
N. H. Vols., and subsequently settled in the West. He was for a time judge of 
the United States district court in Wyoming. 


JOSEPH STICKNEY. 


Joseph Stickney, born in Concord, May 31, 1840, died in New York City, De- 
cember 22, 1903. 

Mr. Stickney was the son of Joseph P. and Lucretia Gibson Stickney, and was 
educated in the Concord schools and at Thetford, Vt., academy. He first 
engaged in railroading, and was stationed at Lebanon, but subsequently went to 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., and engaged in coal mining. Later he removed to New York 
City and established an extensive coal handling business, in which he gained a 
large fortune. 

He retained a strong interest in his native city and state, owning much real 
estate in Concord, and being the most extensive hotel proprietor in the White 
Mountain region at the time of his decease, owning the Mt. Pleasant and Mt. 
Washington hotels, the latter of which, the finest summer hotel in New England, 
he erected two years since. 


COL. JOSEPH BADGER. 


Joseph Badger, son of Gov. William Badger, and great grandson of Gen. 
Joseph Badger of Revolutionary War fame, died at his home in Belmont, Decem- 
ber 20, 1903. 

Colonel Badger was born June 27, 1817; was educated in Gilmanton academy 
and Dartmouth college, graduating from the latter in 1839, and pursued the avo- 
cation of a farmer on the old homestead. Heé was a member of the staff of Gov. 
Henry Hubbard. He also took a strong interest in literary and educational mat- 
ters. He married, in 1865, Hannah Ayers of Gilmanton, who survives, with two 
sons and a daughter. 
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